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AUTUMN, 1914. 
He left the sickle idle in the wheat, 
Although it was but early in the 
day ; 
He hung the rake behind the stable 
door 
And soberly he went away. 


Another reaps the field he always 
reaped, 
Another gathers what he sowed in 
spring, 
And in an alien land his English eyes 
Behold another harvesting. 
B. R. H. Hetherington. 
The Bookman. 


THE CONQUEROR. 
The Lion of the tribe of Judah, He 
Has conquered, but in Wounds and 
Agony. 
The ensign of His triumph is the Rood, 
His royal robe is purple, but with 
Blood. 


And we who follow in His Martyr- 
train 

Have access only thro’ the courts of 
pain. 

Yet on the Via dolorosa He 

Precedes us in His sweet humanity. 


A Man shall be a covert from the heat, 

Whereon in vain the sandy noon shall 
beat: 

A Man shall be a perfect summer sun, 

When all the western lights are paled 
and gone. 


A Man shall be a Father, Brother, 
Spouse, 
A land, a city and perpetual house: 
A Man shall lift us to the Angels’ 
shore; 
A Man shall be our God for evermore. 
Digby Mackworth Dolben. 


BELLA ROSA. 
(Crrca 1620.) 
Bella Rosa van Dosselaere, 
Her man killed in the Spanish wars, 
Her brood flown and her home all 
broken, 

Shelters behind the convent bars. 
She has bread for daily needs 
And a string of rosary beads: 


Autumn, 1914—The Hour of Twilight. 


Striped and colored like sea-shells 


Of world’s end shores are the beads 
she tells, 
The great beads that she tells duly, 
Cornelian, agate, lapis, lazuli, 
Coral, amber, aqua-marine, 
Fit for the prayers of a Spanish queen, 
They seem amid the Ave’s croon 
Gems drawn by magic from the moon; 
On milk-white stones with rosy stains 
She eases Purgatory pains: 
With Christe eleisons that she says 
She dulls the ache of dreary days. 
Bella Rosa van Dosselaere, 
Weary of all beneath the stars, 
Lulls her pain with De Profundis 
For her man killed in the Spanish 
wars. 
R. L. Gales. 
The British Review. 


THE HOUR OF TWILIGHT. 
When the unquiet hours depart 
And far away their tumults cease, 
Within the twilight of the heart 
We bathe in peace, are stilled with 


peace. 


The fire that slew us through the day 
For angry deed or sin of sense 

Now is the star and homeward ray 
To us who bow in penitence. 


We kiss the lips of bygone pain 

And find a secret sweet in them: 

The thorns once dripped with shadowy 
rain 

Are bright upon each diadem. 


Ceases the old pathetic strife, 

The struggle with the scarlet sin: 
The mad enchanted laugh of life 
Tempts not the soul that sees within. 


No riotous and fairy song 

Allures the prodigals who bow 
Within the home of law, and throng 
Before the mystic Father now, 


Where faces of the elder years, 
High souls absolved from grief and 
sin, 
Leaning from out ancestral spheres 
Beckon the wounded spirit in. 
A. EZ. 
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WILL WESTERN CIVILIZATION SURVIVE? 
By Mr. PramaTHa Natu Bose, B. Sc. (Lonp.) 


The persistence of gross materialism 
and animalism even in such a highly 
advanced stage of intellectual culture 
as has now been reached by the West- 
ern world, naturally raises the ques- 
tion whether European civilization will 
go the way of such civilizations as 
those of Rome, Assyria, Babylonia and 
Phenicia, in which the material ele- 
ment prevailed over the ethical, or at- 
tain the harmonious development of 
the third stage’ and thus ensure its 
stability? 

The titanic warfare which is now go- 
ing on in Europe presses this question 
upon the attention of every thoughtful 
observer. It affords an unexpected 
confirmation of the theory of the evo- 
lution of civilization which the writer 
has broached and attempted to develop 
in his work, Epochs of Civilization, 
and of the classification of civilizations 
based thereon. In that work, he has 
shown that Western civilization, the 
most characteristic product of the 
present epoch, has not yet attained the 
third stage—the stage in which equi- 
librium is established between the vari- 
ous forces of progress, material, intel- 
lectual, ethical and spiritual. In dis- 
cussing the question of the possibili- 
ties of its attaining that stage, I 
observed : 

“The moral phenomena presented by 
Western society are of a perplexingly 
contradictory character. On the one 
hand, the cessation of barbarous perse- 
cution .for religious opinion, the hu- 
mane treatment of criminals, and the 
expanding network of beneficent organi- 
zations for the relief of distress testify 
te considerable altruistic progress. On 
the other hand, the systematic exploi- 
tation and spoliation of the weaker 


_1 The three stages of the evolution of civiliza- 
tion are defined in the writer’s work “‘Epochs of 
Civilization,” pp. 6-81. 


peoples outside Europe and the bar- 
barity and inhumanity with which they 
are not unfrequently treated, as well 
as the constant conflict, not unoften 
conducted on savage methods, between 
the different sections of the Western 
community, and the military and 
predatory spirit which pervades them, 
indicate but little development of the 
benevolent spirit. 

“That there is a large number of in- 
dividuals in the West who have ad- 
vanced to the third stage and are ani- 
mated by the noblest altruistic ideal 
is unquestionable. But they do not as 
yet appear to have influenced the ac- 
tivities and aspirations of the much 
larger classes who are in the lower 
stages to such an extent as to entitle 
the Western nations as a whole to a 
place in the third stage as we have 
defined it. Matter still dominates the 
spirit. The prevailing ideal of Western 
civilization is still materialistic, and 
the dominant Occidental view of life is 
still of a gladiatorial character. Chris- 
tianity with its high ideal of self-sacri- 
fice and benevolence cannot harmonize 
with the spirit of such a civilization. 
If a Christ or a Buddha were to ap- 
pear now in the West, he would be 
ridiculed as a visionary by most peo- 
ple, and would make but little impres- 
sion upon the rest. Wealth, not good- 
ness or spirituality, is ‘the criterion of 
rank in Western society. It is not 
the wise and the good, but the rich 
and the powerful who are respected 
and worshipped by the great majority 
of the community... While statues are 
raised to warriors and politicians, the 
sages die ‘unhonored, unwept and un- 
sung.” The world would hear but lit- 

2 Herbert Spencer's imaginary observer “‘living 
in the far future’’ thus speaks of the distribution 
of monumental honors by the English people of 


nineteenth century. 
“To a physician named Jenner, who, by a mode 
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tle of such spiritually advanced men 
as Tolstoy but for their extraordinary 
literary gifts.’* 

Admittedly the most cultured nation 
of the Western world, the nation that 
boasts of such intellectual and ethical 
geniuses as Kant, Fichte, Schopen- 
hauer, Goethe, Schlegel, Haeckel and 
Hegel has plunged the Western world 
into the chaotic whirlpool of one of the 
most barbarous and devastating wars 
whether of ancient or modern times. 
Here are a few excerpts from the most 
authentic accounts published in the 
papers of the atrocities committed by 
this, the most enlightened nation of the 
West, in Belgium and France. The 
Belgian Minister’s statement: “No 
menace of odious reprisals on the part 
of the German troops will deter the 
Belgian Government from. protesting 
before the civilized world against the 
fearful and atrocious crimes committed 
wilfully and deliberately against help- 
less non-combatants, old men, women, 
and children. Long is the list of out- 
rages committed by the German 
troops, and appalling the details of 
atrocities as vouched for by the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry recently formed by 
the Belgian Minister of Justice and 
presided over by him. [Then follow 
numerous instances and particulars es- 
tablished by careful investigations.] 

. . AJl the evidence and circum- 
stances seem to point to the fact that 
women had been deliberately pushed 
forward by the Germans to act as a 
shield for their advance guard, and in 


of mitigating the ravages of a horrible disease 
was said to have rescued many thousands from 
death, they erected a memorial statue in one of 
their chief public places. After some years, however 
repenting of giving to this statue so conspicuous a 
position, they banished it toa far corner of one of 
their suburban gardens, frequented chiefly by chili- 
dren and nursemaids; and in its place they erected 
a statue toa great leader of their fighters—one 
Napier who had helped them to keep down cer- 
tain weaker races. The reporter does not tell us 
whether this last had been instrumental in destroy- 
ing as many lives as the first had saved ; but he re- 
marks, ‘I could not cease wondering at this strange 
substitution among a people who professed a reli- 
< peace,’” (“The Study of Sociology” pp. 140 
-141. 


8 **Epochs of Civilization” pp. 285-287. 
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the hope that the Belgians would cease 
firing for fear of killing the women 
and children.” 

The following extracts are from a 
narrative of the last scene at Louvain 
published in the Times: “The sky at 
the same time was lit up with the sin- 
ister light of fires from all quarters. 
The cavalry charged through the 
streets sabring fugitives, while the in- 
fantry posted on the foot paths, had 
their fingers on the triggers of their 
guns waiting for the unfortunate peo- 
ple to rush from the houses or appear 
at the windows, the soldiers praising or 
complimenting each other on their 
marksmanship as they fired at the un- 
happy fugitives. Those whose houses 
were not yet destroyed were ordered to 
quit and follow the soldiers to the rail- 
way station. There the men were 
separated from mothers, wives, and 
children, and thrown, some bound, into 
trains leaving in the direction of Ger- 
many. I cannot but feel that, follow- 
ing the system they have inaugurated 
in this campaign the Germans will use 
these non-combatant prisoners as hu- 
man shields when they are facing the 
Allies. The cruelty of these mad men 
surpasses all limits. . - This coun- 
try of Brabant, so rich, so fertile, and 
so beautiful, is to-day a deserted 
charnel house.” 

“It is impossible to cite all the acts 
of savagery and brutality on the part 
of the German troops which have come 
under my notice. I could make a long 
list of women, young girls, and old 
men who have been executed without 
any reason and at the slightest pre- 
text. Houses have been systematically 
burned by the Germans as they ad- 
vance and then again as they retreat. 
These wanton acts are not only in the 
form of pillaging and creating havoc 
wherever possible, but money and per- 
sonal property have been looted. [Then 
follow descriptions of cases of sav- 
agery.]” [Report of prefect of Meurthe 
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et-Moselle to the Minister of the In- 
terior.] “I have been sceptical about 
the tales of horror which appear in the 
French newspapers accusing the Ger- 
mans of murder and brutality... . 
Unfortunately there is ne room for 
doubt any longer that the Germans 
have been making war in a manner 
which is far indeed from being civil- 
ized. To call it “savage” or “barbar- 
ous” would be doing a monstrous in- 
justice even to uncivilized races. [Then 
follow details of German brutality.] 
(Mr. Hamilton Fyfe in the Daily 
Mail.) 

“In this war, the occupation of any 
place is systematically accompanied 
and followed, sometimes even preceded, 
by acts of violence towards the civil 
population. . . . The German pro 
cedure is everywhere the same. They 
advance along a road, shooting in- 
offensive passers-by, particularly bi- 
cyclists—as well as peasants working 
in the fields. In the towns or villages 


where they stop they begin by requisi- 


tioning food and drink, which they 
consume till intoxicated. Sometimes 
from the interior of deserted houses 
they let off their rifles at random, and 
declare that it was the inhabitants 
who fired. Then the scenes of fire, 
murder and especially pillage begin, 
accompanied by acts of deliberate 
cruelty, without respect to sex or age. 
Even where they pretend to know the 
actual person guilty of the acts they 
allege, they do not content themselves 
with executing him summarily, but 
they seize the opportunity to decimate 
the population, pillage the houses, and 
then set them on fire. After a pre- 
liminary attack and massacre they 
shut up the men in the church, and 
then order the women to return to 
their houses and to leave their doors 
open all night. From several places 
the male population has been sent to 
Germany, there to be forced, it ap- 
pears, to work at the harvest, as in 
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the old days of slavery. There are 
many cases of the inhabitants being 
forced to act as guides, and to dig 
trenches or entrenchments for the Ger- 
mans. Numerous witnesses assert that 
during their marches, and even when 
attacking, the Germans place civilians, 
men and women, in their front ranks, 
in order to prevent our soldiers firing. 
The evidence of Belgian officers and 
soldiers shows that German detach- 
ments do not hesitate to display either 
the white flag or the Red Cross flag 
in order to approach our troops with 
impunity. On the other hand, they fire 
on our ambulances and maltreat the 
ambulance men. They maltreat and 
even kill the wounded. The clergy 
seem to be particularly chosen as sub- 
jects for their brutality. Finally, we 
have in our possession expanding bul- 
lets which had been abandoned by the 
enemy at Werchter, and we possess 
doctors’ certificates showing that 
wounds must have been inflicted by 
bullets of this kind. Srconp Report or 
THE BELGIAN COMMISSION OF INQUIRY. 

M. Adolphe Coussmaekers writes 
from Antwerp to the Daily Express: 
“It should be known in England that 
unspeakable outrages and horrible mu- 
tilations have been committed on de- 
fenceless women and girls by German 
troops in the districts of Orsmael, 
Velm, and Aerschot.” [Then follow 
heart-rending descriptions of some 
eases.] Mr. Richard Harding Davis, 
the well-known American correspond- 
ent, reports: “I found in the trenches 
at Soissons, immediately after the 
Germans retreated, bayonets with saw- 
edge that tear the flesh and rip the 
bone.” These were, he states, machine- 
made, and though their existence is 
forbidden by the laws of war, each 
bore the German Government stamp, 
number, the Imperial Crown and the 
word “Erfurt.” 

It is reported that the French pris- 
oners at Munichese were publicly ex- 
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hibited, two pence being charged for 
admission, enormous crowds attending. 
The Daily Chronicle’s Bordeaux cor- 
respondent reports, that General 
Stranger, commanding the 53rd Bri- 
gade of the German Infantry has is- 
sued an order to his troops not to take 
more prisoners but to put to the sword 
all who fell into their hands, isolated 
or in groups, and to kill the wounded 
whether armed or unarmed. The order 
concluded: — Germans must leave no 
living Frenchmen behind. The Ant- 
werp correspondent of the Standard 
states that the Germans occupied a 
monastery at Montaigne Brabat, drank 
to excess, fired into the rooms where 
the monks were, pillaged every article 
of value, scattered the sacred hosts 
over the altar, stole the chalice and 
other sacred vessels, tied the monks 
with ropes, led them through the 
streets and flogged them. 

Savageries like these recall those of 
the Vandals—the Goths and the Huns 
in the earlier centuries of the Christian 
Era. Similar atrocities were also per- 
petrated by the Western Powers in 
China some years ago. But China is 
considered by them to be outside the 
pale of their civilization. The signifi- 
eance of the brutalities of the present 
war lies in the fact, that they are com- 
mitted by one highly civilized nation 
of the Western world upon communi- 
ties who belong to the same civilized 
fraternity. 

Several theories have been put for- 
ward to account for them. The most 
plausible of these is, that the war is 
attributable to the vanity, the ambi- 
tion and the militarism, in short, the 
moral obliquity of the Kaiser of the 
“mailed fist” and “shining armor.” This 
way of explaining the genesis of Ger- 
man aggressiveness and brutality is 
far from satisfactory. However auto- 
cratic his tendencies may be the Kaiser 
has to govern constitutionally. The 
Government of Germany is democratic 
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in the Western sense. For any war 
which is not merely defensive, the 
Kaiser has to get the consent of the 
Bundesrat (Federal Council) and of 
the Reichstag in whom the legislative 
functions of the empire are vested. 
The members of the Reichstag (some 
400 or so) are elected by universal 
suffrage and ballot, and they as well 
as the agents and advisers of the 
Kaiser certainly represent the average 
culture of Germany, which is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the most per- 
fect and thorough which the West has 
attained as yet. The Kaiser, however 
masterful and despotic, could not have 
imposed his will, however strong, upon 
his people and make them instrumental 
in carrying out his nefarious schemes 
unless the great majority of them were 
willing to co-operate with him. This 
readiness proves that the “religion of 
enmity” still prevails among them to 
an extent which is not consonant with 
the third or the highest stage of civil- 
ization, and that their ethical develop- 
ment falls very far short of the re- 
quirements of that stage. 

It is true, that according to the 
theory of the evolution of civilization 
which I have endeavored to develop in 
my Epochs of Civilization, the time 
has not yet come for the passage of 
Western civilization into the highest 
stage. It is in the seventeenth cen- 
tury that it stepped into the second or 
the intellectual stage; and if the 
requisite intellectual preparation for 
ethical and spiritual development takes 
it as long as that of Hindu civilization 
during the last epoch, we cannot rea- 
sonably expect it to reach the third stage 
much before the expiry of the current 
century. But this is the most criti- 
cal time. That there has of late been 
considerable ethical and _ spiritual 
progress in the West is unquestionable. 
Hitherto, however, the forces which 
make for material progress have had 
the mastery over those which make 
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for ethical and spiritual progress. If 
this mastery continues much longer, 
Western civilization is destined to 
share the fate of those civilizations in 
which the material element prevails 
over the ethical and spiritual — civili- 
zations which like magnificent fabrics 
built upon quicksand are bound to 
give way sooner or later. Excessive 
industrialism and commercialism which 
are generally held to be the strongest 
feature of Western civilization, form in 
reality its weakest point. The real ob- 
jective of Germany in the present war 
is not France or Belgium, but Imperial 
expansion in Asia and Africa, in order 
that she may command the markets of 
those continents for the vast superfiu- 
ous produce of her mills and factories 
and in order that she may find an 
outlet there for her industrial enter- 
prise, and exploit the weaker peoples 
of the world more effectively and more 
thoroughly than at present. The 
Kruger telegram, the Panther at 
Agadir, the manner in which Kian- 
Chau was acquired in China, the Bag- 
4lad railway, and various other recent 
incidents, reveal the African and Asi- 
atic ambitions of Germany. She will 
not gain much, if at all, by expanding 
her Empire in Europe. But from the 
exclusively material point of view, she 
would gain a great deal by the exten- 
sion of her empire outside Europe. 
Even if Germany is worsted in her 
present struggle to become the supreme 
commercial and industrial Power of the 
West, she will in all probability make 
another effort towards that end, or 
some other younger Power, say Russia 
or Japan, will try the same game. 
Unless, therefore, there is a radical 
change in the industrial and commer- 
cial ideals and activities of Western 
civilization, there will be no abatement 
of the military and predatory spirit 
which pervades it now. 

Vanity and ambition cannot, in the 
case of an entire nation, form the 
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motive impulse for aggressive war on 
such a colossal scale as the war now 
raging in Europe unless those feelings 
are aided and strengthened by self- 
interest, and self-interest, as under- 
stood by the Westerns of the present 
day, is the commercial and the indus- 
trial interest of the nation. And this 
interest in its present abnormal form 
is the creation of the labor-saving ma- 
chinery and the innumerable industrial 
applications of the discoveries of the 
physical sciences. The network of 
gigantic mills and factories of the West 
is the result of these applications. 
Their produce is on such a superla- 
tively vast scale, that but a small por- 
tion of it can be consumed in the West. 
Outlets for the enormous surplus 
produce must, therefore, be found in 
Asia and Africa. Hence the keen con- 
test among Germany and the other 
great Western nations for markets, de- 
pendencies, colonies or “spheres of op- 
erations,” in short for Imperial expan- 
sion in those continents. The inordi- 
nate industrialism of the West is also 
responsible for various other evils 
which weigh upon Western Society, 
such as excessive inequality in the 
distribution of wealth, capitalism 
strikes, etc. 

Thus the root cause of the military 
and predatory proclivities of the West- 
ern and the Westernized nations is 
their maudlin craze for mechanical in- 
vention. While the inventive fertility 
of the West furnishes the strongest in- 
centive to aggressive warfare, it sup- 
plies, at the same time, the most ef- 
fective and destructive means for it in 
such diabolical inventions as_ sub- 
marines, aeroplanes, powerful explo- 
sives, quick-firing and long-range guns, 
&c. Until there is a perceptible dimi- 
nution of this insensate rage for inven- 
tion, the military and predatory spirit 
of the West will not be effectively 
checked. And until that is done, the 
Peace propaganda will continue to be 
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quite fruitless, and the forces which 
operate towards ethical and spirituai 
development will fail to control those 
which make for material progress, and 
the stability of Western civilization can- 
not be ensured until that control is 
firmly established. Thus in the ulti- 
mate analysis, the question whether 


Western civilization will last or not as° 


a distinct entity depends upon the 
question whether its fatuous frenzy for 
mechanical invention will continue or 
not. As I have said elsewhere: “If 
modern science had not lent its aid so 
largely to inordinate material progress, 
and had kept more within the bounds 
of intellectual culture and ethical de- 
velopment, it would have been an un- 
qualified good. But its wonderful and 
ceaseless mechanical inventions, which 
form such a fertile theme for exuber- 
ant encomium in the West, arouse in 
us feelings of anxiety and apprehen- 
sion.”* The ancient sages of India, like 
the Western scientists, acquired many 
important secrets of nature. They, 
however, imparted their acquisitions to 
the select few who were not likely: to 
use them for base purposes. Until 
modern scientists are more largely ac- 
tuated by this ancient spirit, and cease 
to send their discoveries to the market 
place to the extent they do now, there 
is no hope for the establishment of 
such equipoise between the ethical and 
the material elements of Western civ- 
ilization as would secure its survival. 

It is noteworthy, that there are 
causes in operation which may lead to 
considerable abatement of the Western 
enthusiasm for mechanical invention. 
It is inordinate industrialism, the most 
baneful result of, and the most potent 
incentive to this inventive exuberance, 
that forms the most formidable obsta- 
cle in the way of the ethical and spir- 
itual advancement of the West, and 
any causes which tend to bring about 
its decadence would obviously facili- 

4 “Epochs of Civilization,”’ p. 310. 
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tate the decadence of mechanical inven- 
tion. Industrialism is so intimately 
connected with invention, that any- 
thing which impedes the course of the 
one will also impede the progress of 
the other. There are two causes 
which, if they continue to operate, may 
eventuate in the downfall of Western 
industrialism. First, the yearly in- 
creasing competition with the hitherto 
industrially backward races like the 
Japanese and the Chinese is slowly 
sapping the foundations of Western in- 
dustrialism. Secondly, while there is 
every probability that the keenness of 
this competition will be enhanced in 
the near future, the capacity of Eu- 
rope to meet it successfully is being 
diminished by internecine hostilities 
and by the constant conflicts between 
capital and labor which not unoften 
assume the magnitude of civil wars. 
Further, Western scientists are no 
longer exclusively occupied with physi- 
cal investigations as they were a gen- 
eration or so ago. They, like the 
thinkers of the last epoch of civiliza- 
tion, are beginning to be seriously oc- 
cupied with the great problems, 
whence, what, and whither. If this 
wholesome change in the trend of 
Western thought continues, science will 
be divorced from its present unholy 
union with invention and industry and 
will seek for the happiness of man 
more through the inner than the outer 
life, more by the suppression of ani- 
mal desires than by their gratification. 
If the causes mentioned above con- 
tinue to operate, they are calculated to 
check the present abnormal growth of 
industrialism and mechanical inven- 
tion. Such a result, though, at pres- 
ent, dreaded by the Occidentals as a 
calamity, would, in reality, prove to 
be a blessing to them in disguise. It 
would curb their military and preda- 
tory propensities, for they would cease 
to have the keen interest which they 
now have in the maintenance and ex- 
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pansion of their dependencies and 
“spheres of influence” abroad. Thrown 
back mainly upon their own resources, 
they would have to depend more upon 
agriculture for their livelihood than at 
present, and rural and agricultural 
life decidedly makes more for ethical 
development than urban and industrial. 
The attainment of the harmonious de- 
velopment of the third stage would 
thus be facilitated, and the stability of 
The Hindustan Review. 
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Western civilization ensured. “When 
that consummation takes place, the 
evil tendencies of Western industrial- 
ism would be repressed, but the foun- 
dation of international amity it has 
laid by bringing together all the races 
of the world would be strengthened, 
and there would arise, broad-based 
upon it, a fabric of civilization grander 
and more majestic than any the world 
has witnessed as yet.’” 





THE WAR AND PERSONALITY IN NATIONS. 


Never at any previous time in the 
whole course of human history have 
so many questions affecting the future 
of the race come into sudden and sim- 
ultaneous significance. We, in England 
especially, during the years of profound 
peace, in which the South African War 
created only a passing disturbance, 
have been pushing ahead rapidly and 
rather blindly towards the blandest of 
Utopias. We have dared to think prac- 
ticable dreams which took no account 
of human nature as it exists outside 
of our own shores, which ignored our 
own illogical and slow development, 
which assumed the adjustability on 
some simple and universal plan of all 
tangled human relations throughout 
the world. The events of the last few 
months have opened our eyes to the 
world in which we live; have made 
some of us, at all events, postpone the 
millennium by hundreds instead of 
scores of years. Most of all, we have 
learned the amazing truthfulness of a 
conception, which most of all, perhaps, 
we were coming to regard as false 
and@ antiquated—the conception of 
nationality. 

If we are asked, why we have gone 
into this war, we have at least three 
good and separate reasons to give. The 
first and most obvious reason is, that 
we were bound in honor to defend the 


neutrality of Belgium. The second is 
that we could not afford to let France 
be again overthrown by Germany. 
These two reasons, the one of honor 
the other of self-interest, are both 
sound and sufficient, and each might be 
taken as a text for a long article, or 
even a short book. But there was a 
third reason, and it is the one which 
was at first most frequently given in 
conversation: that, if we had not gone 
in, we could never have looked a 
Frenchman in the face again. And 
behind this simple, and, to nine Eng- 
lishmen out of ten, overwhelmingly 
cogent statement, lies a whole army of 
obscure considerations—enough to fill 
book after book. That book after book 
will be written upon them we cannot 
doubt. In the meantime an article 
can serve a useful preliminary purpose. 

Why have we felt this sentiment to- 
wards France? But we must first an- 
swer the question, Have we felt so? 
The further question, Should we feel 
so? must be deferred for the moment. 
None of the three questions is particu- 
larly easy to answer; but this as a 
question of fact is perhaps the easiest. 
The appeal must be first of all to the 
reader, not only for his own personal 
feelings, but for his impression of the 
feelings of his friends and neighbors. 

5 “Epochs of Civilization,” p. 328. 
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There can be no doubt what the pre- 
vailing sentiment has been in the 
South—in London; of the North it is 
less easy to speak with confidence. It 
would not be surprising if Lancashire 
was less interested in the welfare of 
France than Middlesex; though there 
are signs that even the North is be- 
coming less insular. In any case, when 
the personality of individuals is known 
to be extremely variable and complex, 
we could never look for absolute una- 
nimity on the part of so large and 
loosely organized a nation as our 
own. 

It is, at least, clear that the Gov- 
ernment took what we take to be the 
prevalent view. We quote in this con- 
nection (from the official report) the 
significant words of Sir Edward Grey 
on that unforgettable afternoon of 
Monday, the 3rd of August :— 

“For many years,” he said, “we have 
have had a _ long-standing friendship 
with France. I remember well the feel- 
ing in the House—and my own feeling 
—for I spoke on the subject, I think, 
when the late Government made their 
agreement with France—the warm and 
cordial feeling resulting from the fact 
that these two nations, who had had 
perpetual differences in the past, had 
cleared these differences away. ‘ 
But how far that friendship entails ob- 
ligation—it has been a friendship be- 
tween the nations and ratified by the 
nations—how far that entails an obli- 
gation let every man look into his own 
heart, and his own feelings, and construe 
the extent of the obligation for him- 
self. I construe it myself as I feel it, 
but I do not wish to urge upon any- 
one else more than their feelings dic- 
tate as to what they should feel about 
the obligation. The House, individu- 
ally and collectively, may judge for it- 
self. I speak my personal view, and I 
have given the House my feelings in 
the matter.” 


It is worth while, perhaps, to add to 
this an expression of the opposite 
view :— 
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“So far as France is concerned,” said 
Mr. Macdonald, “we say no such 
friendship as the Right Hon. gentle- 
man described between one nation and 
another could ever justify one of those 
nations entering into war on behalf of 
the other. . . I not only know, but 
I feel that the feeling of the House 
is against us.” 

He might have added, truthfully, 
“and the feeling of the country.” It 
may be stated that the strongest mo- 
tive which has urged us into this war 
is, nakedly, genuine friendship and 
sympathy for France; and, it must be 
added, dislike and distrust of Germany. 

It is at this point that we must be- 
gin to consider what is implied in 
these strong national affections. A 
good many people, like the group of 
Liberal and Labor Members who made 
themselves heard on the 8rd of Au- 
gust, do not seem able to conceive of 
a nation as a corporate personality. 
For instance, Mr. Keir Hardie said: 
“We belong to a Party which is inter- 
national.” His eyes were fixed on the 
individuals who would suffer as a re- 
sult of the war, but he was deaf to the 
appeal to our honor as a nation. One 
cannot exactly blame such an attitude. 
One can, however, regret that it is 
typical of so many staunch social re- 
formers. It*is just this incapacity to 
see that spiritual things matter more 
than the material things, that the na- 
tion as a whole matters more than the 
individual—at least in this world, for 
nations, unlike individuals, cannot an- 
ticipate a life after death — which 
makes the modern extreme Liberal- 
Labor programme so unattractive and 
barren of ideals. Men of this type ob- 
ject that numerous Englishmen have 
numerous German friends, that a-+cot- 
ton-weaver from Lancashire can have 
no possible quarrel with a peasant from 
South Germany, or any particular sym- 
pathy with a vine-dresser from 
Provence. Which is absolutely true. 
But the nation, of which the cotton- 
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weaver is an insignificant unit, may 
have, and, in fact, has a special sym- 
pathy with the nation to which the 
vine-dresser belongs; and it is such a 
“national affection” or “national dis- 
like’ which will have its inevitable ef- 
fect on history. Before the immense 
force of such collective emotions, the 
logic, which confronts cotton-weaver 
and peasant and seeks in vain for a 
point of contact, seems vain and 
meaningless. 

For the plain truth is that these 
immense aggregates of men, which we 
call nations, bound together by common 
ties of blood, language, culture, trade, 
government, art, religion, by the shape 
of the land, by interest, tradition, his- 
tory—these nations have great person- 
alities of their own; less stable and 
well-defined than the personalities of 
individuals, but none the less real, and 
immensely more powerful. This has, 
indeed, always been tacitly admitted, 
though seldom formulated. The very 
men who opposed the policy of the 
present Government at the beginning 
of August are the men who have al- 
ways pleaded for the recognition of 
those smaller national personalities, 
which tend to be absorbed by their 
larger neighbors. Patriotism itself is 
nothing else than the recognition by the 
individual of the intense claim made 
by this great personality on his serv- 
ices and his devotion. It has no other 
meaning. Psychologists have lately 
turned their attention to “crowd psy- 
chology.” Here we have nationality in 
a crude embryonic form—shapeless and 
unprincipled. Or, again, we have the 
definite personalities, sometimes attrac- 
tive, sometimes repellent, which attach 
to more closely organized bodies of men 

-families, clans, schools, parliaments, 
churches; and in all of these in vary- 
ing degrees of intensity—varying with 
the duration and strength of the com- 
mon tie—are repeated the phenomena 
of patriotism. It is folly to ask 
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whether such corporate personalities 
are desirable or undesirable. We can- 
not get rid of them, for “where two or 
three are gathered together” there is 
the germ of corporate personality. But 
we can, by common action or inaction, 
influence them for good or for evil, 
strengthen or weaken them. Of one 
thing we may be sure, that they are 
not weakened without loss of vitality, 
not to the nation only but to the indi- 
vidual. What else is the meaning of 
“decadence”? A decadent nation is like 
a sick man; and it is made of sick 
men. 

Odiously though he has misinter- 
preted its lesson, General von Bern- 
hardi has very clearly recognized this 
principle of nationality. In Germany 
and the Neat War (Chapter 1.) he 


writes :— 

“If, on the contrary, we consider the 
life of men and of States as merely a 
fraction of a collective existence, whose 
final purpose does not rest on enjoy- 
ment, but on the development of intel- 


lectual and moral powers, . . . the 
task of the State will appear in a very 
different light. The State will not be 
to us merely a legal and social insur- 
ance office, political union will not 
seem to us to have the one object of 
bringing the advantages of civilization 
within the reach of the individual; 
we shall assign to it the nobler task 
of raising the intellectual and moral 
powers of a nation to the highest ex- 
pansion, and of securing for them that 
influence on the world which tends to 
the combined progress of humanity. 
We shall see in the State, as Fichte 
taught, an exponent of liberty to the 
human race, whose task it is to put 
into practice the moral duty on earth. 
‘The State,’ says Treitschke, ‘is a 
moral community. It is called upon to 
educate the human race by positive 
achievement, and its ultimate object is 
that a nation should develop in it and 
through it into a real character; that 
is, alike for nation and individuals, the 
highest moral task.’ This highest ex- 
pansion can never be realized in pure 
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individualism. Man can only develop 
his highest capacities when he takes 
his part in a community, in a social 
organism, for which he lives and 
works. He must be in a family, in a 
society, in the State, which draws the 
individual out of the narrow circles in 
which he otherwise would pass his life, 
and make him a worker in the great 
common interests of humanity. The 
State alone, so Schleiermacher once 
taught, gives the individual the highest 
degree of life.” 

I have quoted this passage at length, 
because, with some overstatement, it 
shows a degree of insight which few 
English writers appear to possess. But 
it needs qualification. The nation (not 
quite the same thing as the State) is 
greater than the individual. But it is 
as abhorrent to sacrifice the individual 
wholly to the nation, as it is disgrace- 
ful to put the nation second to the in- 
dividual. It is very difficult when we 
are combating the one view not to fall 
into the apparent fallacy of the other. 
Neither can be considered alone. In 
Prussia, as in Sparta, the tendency is 
to assert the national supremacy at all 
costs. Social reformers, curiously 
enough, would abandon the nation in 
favor of the individual; or at best 
consider the individual as citizen of a 
World-State. No reality can as yet at- 
tach to the latter view, because the 
world is far too heterogeneous; the 
nations are still, as personalities, pre- 
dominant an¢ powerful, and have too 
little in common. Their work is not 
yet done. We shall have to consider 
what that work is. In the meantime 
the World-State is too remote a con- 
ception to influence any but a few 
idealists, who have insufficiently appre- 
ciated the intense exclusiveness of ex- 
isting groups. Let us not scoff at these 
idealists: they are the forerunners of 
a great army. But they are hundreds, 
if not thousands, of years before their 
time; and they are rot so numerous as 
those selfish degenerates who are glad 
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to have any excuse for denying their 
duty to their country. 

In the meantime, I repeat, the work 
of the nations is not yet done, and we 
have to consider what that work is. 
But before we attack this problem I 
will here quote one more passage—a 
footnote to the passage already quoted 
—from Bernhardi, the importance of 
which relates partly to what has been 
said and partly to what remains to 
say :— 

“To expand the idea of the State 
into that of humanity, and thus to en- 
trust apparently higher duties to the 
individual, leads to error, since in a 
human race conceived as a_ whole, 
struggle and, by implication, the most 
essential vital principle would be ruled 
out. Any action in favor of collective 
humanity outside the limits of the 
State and nationality is impossible. 
Such conceptions belong to the wide 
domain of Utopias.” 

The view here expressed was inevi- 
tablé in a book based upon “the bio- 
logical necessity of war.” But it is not 
the view taken in this article... We look 
forward to a time, very far distant, 
indeed, when the idea of the State will 
have been expanded into that of hu- 
manity; though we agree, and think it 
cannot be too often repeated, that ac- 
tion dictated by such a belief may at 
the present time be prejudicial to the 
trueinterestsofhumanity. At the present 
time we cannot work for humanity with- 
out weakening nationality. The national 
self must be our first care. All our 
idealism should be expended in an ef- 
fort to strengthen and purify it. It is 
only through the nations that the re- 
demption of humanity can be worked 
out; and it still remains true that a 
nation may have to protect its honor 
with the sword. But on this word 
“honor” we must place only the most 
scrupulous and noble interpretation. 
And in this awful war, not of our own 
seeking, we have so interpreted it. 

The fallacy of Bernhardi’s argument 
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tere lies really in his reference to the 
analogy between States and individuals. 
The analogy itself is, within the obvi- 
ous limits, sound enough; indeed, we 
shall appeal to it in order to illustrate 
the stage of development, at which na- 
tionalities have arrived, and the 
further development which may be ex- 
pected in the future. The important 
fact to remember is that primitive man 
began his career as an individualist, 
simply, and by his very isolation found 
it impossible to attain either the 
security or the opportunity needed for 
self-development. Later, through suc- 
cessive organizations — the family, the 
clan, the tribe, the city-state, and 
finally the nation, comprehending all 
the rest — he attained not only security 
and opportunity, but an ideal not 
wholly his own. All that each succes- 
sive organization gave him he repaid 
with interest; as his own character 
was modified or developed by the cir- 
cumstances in which the community 
placed him, so the character of the 
community was in its turn modified or 
developed. Bernhardi says elsewhere 
(and this is to be read inté the foot- 
note already quoted) that “behind the 
law stands the State, armed with 
power,” but “there is no important 
power that stands above the rivalry of 
States”; and he deduces from this that, 
while violence between individuals has 
gone out of fashion, violence between na- 
tions can never go out of fashion. But 
from what save public opinion and the 
goodwill of its citizens is the power of 
the State derived? As this private 
goodwill increases, so must the public 
or national goodwill increase, until a 
time comes—we may hope to see it 
partially realized ourselves—when the 
goodwill of the nations is strong 
enough to prevent international vio- 
lence. 

Psychologists tell us that the per- 
sonality of the individual has been of 
slow growth. That it has passed 
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through many well-marked stages, we 
know; in the life of an average man 
of spirit we see these stages repeated. 
First comes the boy, reminiscent of the 
savage, vindictive, quarrelsome, cruel, 
pugnacious; then the young man, still 
instinct with medieval chivalry, very 
sensitive to his honor, generous, 
quick to draw upon an enemy or to 
embrace a friend, ardent both in 
hatred and affection; last, the full- 
grown man, growing each year more 
tolerant, more sympathetic, less angry, 
less impulsive. So runs the gamut 
from cruelty to charity. 

Is it imagination to trace an exactly 
similar course of development in the 
personalities of nations? We English 
are still in the second, perhaps winning 
through to the third. But in the old 
days we were cruel and vindictive 
enough in our savage continental wars. 
Nor are we without more recent stains 
upon our arms. Yet these were neces- 
sary stages. “Who hates fiercest, loves 
best in the end, faces death unafraid, 
Sternest foe to his foes, to his friends 
truest friend.” But there is always 
this to be remembered, that the na- 
tional character must, ethically, lag be- 
hind that of the best citizens. There 
must be much wrong mingled with the 
good. That day is not yet when 
nations, even the English nation, will 
be entirely just. All the more reason 
why we should keep a jealous eye on 
the national character, why we should 
resist it when it is evil, encourage it 
when it is good. 

By what standard, then, are we to 
judge a nation? By no other standard 
than that of individual conduct. As 
we ourselves should behave to our 
friends, so should the nation behave 
to its friends. It is said, and com- 
monly in Germany, that there can be 
no international morality. It is false. 
The morality of nations ought not to 
differ (though it often will, since it 
is harder to control and the issues are 
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so far more complex) from the 
morality of persons. A nation which 
breaks a treaty is in the position of a 
man who breaks his word. A nation 
which turns its back on a friend in 
danger is a coward. Whatever the cost 
to himself of interference no man 
worth the name would stand by and 
see his friend wantonly attacked. 
Whatever the cost to ourselves in blood 
and suffering, we could not, by this 
same law of honorable behavior, allow 
France to be wantonly attacked by 
Germany, simply because we have of 
our own free will as a nation made 
France our friend. Why did we make 
France our friend? Is it to be sup- 
posed that such a question is easier to 
answer of a nation than of a man? 
Why is A my friend and not B? The 
cause lies deep in temperament, in as- 
sociation, in a dozen hardly realized 
obscurities. One thing may be said: 


there are no friendships so close as 
those between old enemies reconciled. 
It has been freely put about that 


this is a war of diplomatists, not of 
peoples. This may be true of its in- 
ception in Vienna; though even there 
racial feeling had undoubtedly much to 
say. But, once given the Austro- 
Serbian conflict the rest followed, and 
followed by the will, not of diploma- 
tists, but of nations. No more foolish 
parrot-cry has been raised than that 
which puts the blame on to the diplo- 
matists. The diplomatists have been 
the true representatives of their na- 
tions. These decided on war, in many 
cases even before the diplomatists 
It was Russia which mo- 
bilized, not the Tsar; Prussia which 
invaded Belgium, not the Kaiser; 
France which seized joyfully her legiti- 
mate excuse for revanche, not M. 
Poincaré; England which rejected Ger- 
many’s offer as “infamous,” not Sir 
Edward Grey or Mr. Asquith. Let us, 
now if ever, learn to see nations in- 
stead of individuals. 


themselves. 
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There has, again, been some openly 
expressed regret that we abandoned 
our old foolish policy of “splendid iso- 
lation.” One finds it difficult to write 
calmly of retrograde opinions like 
these. A man cannot live without 
friends; no more can a nation. We 
say nothing of the practical absurdity 
of such a policy in the present state of 
Europe—that is, its state during the 
last dozen years. With -militarism 
rampant in Prussia, and the other 
Powers indifferent or hostile, we should 
have had a desperate struggle for ex- 
istence before us. But the policy was 
foolish, in that it regarded England 
merely as a collection of individuals, 
with nothing else in the world to do 
but to study their own immediate in- 
terests. Had we attempted to pursue 
such a policy—the very negation of 
national existence—we should have de- 
clined, not simply from a Great into a 
Little Power, but from a healthy into 
a moribund society, destitute of ideals, 
starving for foreign influences; just as 
a man who withdraws himself from the 
companionship of men becomes physi- 
cally and morally degenerate. Let us 
be thankful that we have been true to 
ourselves, and avoided so contemptible 
a fate. 

But is it then to be always war, war, 
war, between the nations? It is too 
early yet to foretell the result of the 
great war now proceeding. But we may 
hope and believe that it will be the 
last of the great wars. War, in spite 
of its manifold horror, can be a fine 
and noble thing. It has been so for 
Belgium; it may prove so for us. Or 
it may be a horrible and vile thing; it 
is so for Germany, and all that is good 
in Germany will, we hope, come to see 
this in the future. The noble nation, 
like the noble man, draws the sword 
only in its own defence or in the de- 
fence of its friends. We anticipate a 
time when the nations will have out- 
grown the use of arms. But that is. 
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not to say that nationality will have 
perished. For men constituted as we 
are the very variety of the nations is 
an encouragement to art, science, and 
morality. It will be long before inter- 
national rivalry is ended. All this 
while individuals will continue to find 
their truest self-realization in work for 
the nation, and nations by their con- 
stant rivalry and competition will af- 
ford better and better fields for the 
energy of the individuals. 
Geoffrey Faber. 


NOTE. 

Some considerations on the structure 
of national personality, omitted by de. 
sign from the above article, perhaps 
deserve collection into a note. Our 
knowledge of individual personality is 
still to a large extent empirical. No 
satisfactory definition of it has been 
framed; its nature is imperfectly, if at 
all, understood. But, for all that, per- 
sonalities, our own and those of other 
men, ‘play the largest part in our lives. 
We know the value of character, we 
can build up and destroy it, we can use 
it as a tool or play on it as an in- 
strument, even though we cannot for- 
mulate its laws. But we have also 
some knowledge which may fairly be 
called new. -We know that personality 
is complex, variable, more or less un- 
stable; that it can be broken up; that 
it is the product of ages of slow de- 
velopment; that there is more behind 
than appears on the surface—immense 
reservoirs of energy and emotion sel- 
dom dreamed of even by their 
possessor. 

All these characteristics reappear, as 
we should expect, more or less exag- 
gerated in the great personalities of 
nations, and need not be further in- 
sisted on. Every event in international 
history illustrates one or more such 
characteristic. But there are special 
considerations which apply to nations 
and not—or not intelligibly—to individ- 
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uals. National personality is a collec- 
tive personality; but that is not to 
say that it is the sum of individual 
personalities. For example, the Ger- 
man nation is essentially warlike and 
aggressive as a nation; but probably 
the majority of its inhabitants are per- 
sonally disposed for peace and a quiet 
life, neither interfering nor interfered 
with. The truth is that the person- 
ality of a nation is just as truly or- 
ganic as that of a single individual; 
and an organism is something else than 
the sum of its parts. The character 
of such an organism is more affected 
by a few dominant than by a number 
of indifferent units. This may very 
well be true of a person—but we can- 
not appreciate the psychic value of any 
lesser unit than a person. But we can 
see for ourselves that the national per- 
sonality exists in and by a vast num- 
ber of separate personalities; and that 
it is the dominant and strongest per- 
sonalities which contribute most to the 
personality of the nation as a whole. 
Indeed, it often happens that one sin- 
gle man, by his prominent strength of 
will and force of character, may stamp 
his personality upon a nation. Such 
men as Napoleon, Bismarck, and Glad- 
stone have exercised this extraordi- 
nary influence in a greater or less 
degree on France, Germany, and 
England. 

Another consideration of value is 
that we do not see ourselves as others 
see us. To the world of my friends 
and enemies I appear a very different 
man from the man I believe myself to 
be. Most startlingly is this true of 
nations. .We believe English states- 
manship to be honorable and unselfish ; 
we suspect German statesmanship of 
aggressive immorality. But Germans 
write with every appearance of 
conviction, as though we were the 
self-seeking and they the  ill-used 
people. 

Finally, in tradition we have the ob- 
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vious parallel to memory. A man re- 
members his past; so does a nation; 


and each colors it from the palette of 


The Fortnightly Review. 


Pomm’s Daughter. 


It is tradition, which, 
preserves national unity. 


imagination. 
above all, 
—G. C. F. 





POMM’S DAUGHTER. 


By CLAIRE DE PRATZ. 


CHAPTER XI. 

One evening, at the very height of 
the Great Tragédienne’s fame, Mary- 
vonne asked Pomm to take her to see 
Sarah Bernhardt play Victor Hugo’s 
drama of Hernani. At first, Pomm, 
who belonged to a generation of strict 
educational tenets for women’s subjec- 
tion and disapproved on principle of 
passionate love dramas as recreation 
for the unformed minds of young girls, 
refused to do so, alleging a personal 
distaste of Hugo. But Maryvonne was 
insistent. She had heard the fiery eu- 
logies of some of her comrades at the 
Ecole de Droit concerning the powers 
of the great actress and was ardently 
desirous of seeing her act. So Pomm 
finally acquiesced, as he never failed 
to do when his beloved ward pleaded, 
admitting eventually with the girl her- 
self that Hugo was a classic and that, 
as a classic, was permissible. 

Maryvonne was now eighteen years 
of age and, though her intellect had 
been trained like that of a young boy 
of her own nation, and had imbibed 
knowledge in many forms, she was, so 
far, a mere child in all knowledge of 
the world and its dangers. Though her 
brain had been strongly nourished her 
emotions had been left unaroused. She 
was totally ignorant of the very exist- 
ence of the human passions, and no 
suspicion of any love had so far en- 
tered the field of evén her most vision- 
ary dreams. She lived only for that 
knowledge which was to be found in 
books and alone the emotions of the 
great poets of Nature had assailed her. 
Her very imagination was itself as 


pure as purity itself. Though she had 
sometimes read that love existed, it 
appeared to her as an emotion that 
would ever remain outside her own per- 
sonal experience, and was a remote, 
impossible thing that only lived in the 
imagination of certain writers. So far, 
no type of young man had ever ap- 
pealed to her. Having had no young 
female companions or playmates, she 
had even been spared those recitals of 
absurd love stories which young girls 
with ardent imaginations relate to 
their younger companions. Because of 
her solitary education she had been 
spared, too, the elementary sentimen- 
tality of the schoolgirl who even at an 
early age has already decided upon the 
sort of man she will eventually marry. 
She had no preference for the blond 
or the dark moustache of so many 
young girls’ dreams. Her sole com- 
panion having always been old Pomm, 
it never occurred to her to allow her 
mind to rest upon sentimental ques- 
tions. She had had no curiosity upon 
the subject either, for it is generally 
the female playmates of young girls 
who awaken their early interest in such 
matters and help them to elaborate 
some kind of a sentimental ideal. And 
nothing that she had ever read under 
Pomm’s guidance—for he held stern 
and solid principles upon the subject — 
had been of a nature to awaken ideas 
of emotion within her. To Pomm’s 
conventional mind, trained in the nar- 
rowest of French provincial circles, all 
love stories were dangerous in them- 
selves when brought to the notice of 
a young girl. The perusal of amorous 
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poetry had, therefore, been strictly de- 
nied her, and she had grown up to 
become that apparent anomaly—the in- 
tellectual girl who ignores her own 
femininity. And so, though her powers 
of reasoning were acutely developed, 
and had been nourished by deep science 
and the knowledge of many things, her 
emotional spirit had remained entirely 
untouched. She lived only for that 
knowledge which is learned in books, 
and the delights of Nature as expressed 
by the poets alone had assailed her. 
She had grown to be very beautiful. 
But she did not know this, because it 
was part of Pomm’s conventional edu- 
cational training that she should be 
kept in ignorance of her own attrac- 
tions as long as possible. She studied 
the mirror only insomuch as was nec- 
essary for the elaboration of her toi- 
lette, and though she had instinctive 
taste, and knew exactly what color and 
what forms were becoming to her own 
type, she had never told herself that 
she was lovely, because she had not 
yet realized that she was. Therefore 
she was blind to her own beauty. She 
could not appraise the attraction of 
her own sombre eyes—so dark as to 
appear to be without any pupil, and 
so deep as to seem like wells of living 
fire. She did not see the exquisite 
bloom of her own creamy skin or the 
sheen of her black lustrous hair. She 
was not aware of the charm of her 
own expression of melancholy regret, 
nor of the sweetness of her wistful 
smile. And Pomm was happy that she 
did not realize these things, for in his 
own innocence of spirit and true ig- 
norance of life, he believed that she 
would be sheltered from evil so long 
as she was unconscious of herself. He 
treated her still as if she were but a 
girl of ten, and she showed him the 
deference of a grateful child, though 
often tempered with outbursts of her 
own natural impertinence! To neither 
of them had it ever occurred that she 
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might require companions of her own 
age, and still less companions of an- 
other sex. She was quite content with 
the ministrations of Pomm, who was 
to her as mother, father, brother, or 
sister in turn. She felt the want of no 
other friend, of no other comrade. All 
that had ever passed through her brain 
she had submitted to him as the 
arbiter or as the companion of all her 
mental interests. It never occurred to 
her that there could be things in her 
life which she would not wish to con- 
fide to her old friend. Their union was 
so far complete: and to their attitude 
of affection was added the attitude of 
master and pupil. 

The evening of the Hernani per- 
formance, they decided to dine early at 
the Mille restaurant so as to be ready 
at the Comédie Francais when the 
doors opened. 
were simple-minded people, they had 
not thought of booking their-seats in 
advance. Indeed, they were both quite 
content to take their turn in the crowd 
at the door and sit in the upper seats 
of the theatre. 

Maryvonne, who at an early age and 
in spite of her ingenuousness, had be 
gun to show signs of an interest in 
dress, now evinced a great love for 
tasteful clothes, though neither she, 
and still less Pomm, each for different 
reasons, could read such signs aright. 
She had decided to look her best upon 
this ausficious occasion. Mélanie’s 
cousin, who had always made her sim- 
ple clothes, was dowered with a true 
gift of discernment and was called upon 
to do her utmost for this great eve- 
ning. Following Maryvonne’s inspira- 
tion, she had produced for her a charm- 
ing robe of gray voile with simple 
white lawn fichu and cuffs tied with 
knots of narrow black velvet ribbon. 
And Maryvonne’s dark mysterious 
beauty appeared the more remarkable 
for the simplicity of her attire. 

As the places they were to occupy at 
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the Théftre Francais were not among 
the best seats, Maryvonne wore a hat 
in the mode of the time, of gray straw 
that matched her gown and was bound 
around with a broad ribbon of black 
velvet that was tied into a large bow 
in the front of the crown. 

With all the eager interests in her 
clothes of a young girl who is on the 
threshold of coquetry, and who, so far, 
has not possessed many pretty gowns, 
Maryvonne came to Pomm in his study 
before starting to ask him to admire 
her new dress. He looked at her some- 
what perturbed, wondering what he 
ought to say to please ber, yet incapa- 
ble of finding his words. She turned 
round and round before him, gaily ex- 
pectant of some outburst of admiration. 

“Well! dear pere Pomm, don’t I look 
nice? Please say something.” 

“Very nice, my dear,” said the old 
man gently, merely to please her, in- 
deed, for he had no opinions at all 
upon such matters. 

“Oh! but do be more enthusiastic !” 
she cried, disappointed at his tone of 
apathy. 

“I assure you that I admire you 
greatly—indeed I do!” Pomm smiled 
indulgently. 

“But I designed it all myself!” she 
cried, much disappointed at his lack 
of warmth. “I copied it from a pic- 
ture in the Louvre and explained it all 
to the dressmaker! I told her how to 
make the dress in every detail.” Her 
tone was slightly petulant, which was 
truly excusable, as every woman will 
understand ! 

“IT can’t say more,” said Pomm. 
“You look very nice and I am quite 
proud of my daughter.” 

“Well, I suppose that I must be sat- 
isfied with such ‘faint praise’!” she de- 
clared, smiling at him tenderly. But 
she sighed nevertheless, for she would 
have wished him to be more discrim- 
inating and to realize the success of 
her efforts. 
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She picked up the long gray gloves 
and black feather fan that completed 
her toilette and they went down to 
the restaurant together and took their 
accustomed seats. 

It was early, about half past six, 
for Pomm ever fearing to be late at a 
play always forced her to an early 
meal on theatre evenings. Being a man 
of precise habits he wished to be sure 
of dining in comfort and ease before 
the hour of the play. The usual din- 
ner hour at the restaurant was seven 
o’clock, so that there were no other diners 
in the small hall when they entered. 
As a waiter was relieving Pomm of his 
thick overcoat and soft felt hat, Mary- 
vonne, taking off her own wraps, let 
fall the soft feather fan she held and 
which had been Pomm’s Christmas 
present to her the year before. She 
had not had the time to bend down 
and pick up her treasure when a voice 
behind her murmured: “Permettez- 
moi, Madame.” And her fan was put 
into her hand by a young man who, 
unperceived by them, had entered the 
restaurant just behind Pomm and his 
ward. He was one of the habitués of 
the artists’ room that lay behind the 
large front saloon, and was just turn- 
ing off to enter the further chamber, 
when he caught sight of Maryvonne’s 
profile, after she had thanked him, and 
had sat down beside Pomm. He gazed 
at her for a few moments, attracted as 
an artist might be, by the strange 
beauty of the young girl, and instead 
of proceeding into the inner apartment, 
he turned and sat down at a small 
table just opposite to Pomm’s seats. 
Though the young man had probably 
seen, he had never noticed the old man 
and his ward before, and, strangely ar- 
rested by Maryvonne’s peculiar type of 
face, he forgot his manners and began 
to stare at her. There was, however, 
nothing offensive in his persistent 
gaze, for it was the esthetic sense in 
him alone that was aroused, which 
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was evident from the sudden concen- 
tration of his expression. One felt 
that he was gathering together his 
creative forces and that an artistic 
conception was gaining possession of 
him. Suddenly, instinctively, almost 
unconsciously—with the impulse of the 
modeller to whom the worship of form 
is second nature—he had whipped out 
his sketch-book, and lowering it be- 
neath the edge of the table, so that it 
was entirely concealed beneath the 
falling cloth, he began to make a few 
rapid strokes with his pencil upon the 
open page, looking up now and again 
at Maryvonne who, immobile over her 
soup, was unconsciously serving him as 
a model. He had barely finished his 
rapid sketch when she raised her head 
and meeting his grave attentive glance, 
her eyes looked straight into his. Then 
realizing that she was looking at a 
stranger she let her glance fall at 
once, while a faint blush stained the 
ivory-white of her brow. 

“Now her face looks as if it were 
carved in blush-pink marble,” cried the 
sculptor enthusiastically to himself. 
“What an inspiration!” Then suddenly 
the curiosity of the man asserted itself 
and thrust aside the more artistic emo- 
tion. “I wonder who she is!” But the 
artist soul arising again in him: “What 
a lovely child!” he exclaimed. 

For even to the stranger who had 
not yet heard the sound of her voice, 
the youthful virgin grace of the girl 
at once suggested the child rather than 
the woman. 

Maryvonne, totally unconscious of 
the fact.that she was posing as a 
model, went on with her dinner, ab- 
sorbed in the thought of the play she 
was going to see. She had quite for- 
gotten the insistent gaze of the 
stranger, for she had dismissed him at 
once from her thoughts. As for Pomm, 
he had not even noticed his presence 
in the establishment. So the young 
sculptor—observing that both the girl 
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and old man were unconscious of his 
actions—went on with his sketch, pay- 
ing not the slightest attention to the 
demands of the importunate waiter 
who, at last noticing his occupation, 
left him alone. Soon, stealing more 
prolonged though covert glances at the 
immobile, unconscious face opposite to 
him, he began another more careful, 
more applied outline. 

There was indeed something more 
than merely arresting not only in the 
impassive, tragic expression of Mary- 
vonne’s face, but also in the very cast 
of its enchanting though singular 
beauty. At a time when most girls of 
her age were wearing their hair friz- 
zled and curled, she, who had never 
been taught either fashion or coquetry, 
wore her hair severely parted along 
the top of her head and drawn down 
into two flat wings on either side of 
her face. Behind it was coiled into a 
heavy knot on the nape of her neck. 
The brows, straight and thick over the 
centre of the eyes, ended in sweeping 
curves that tapered to a fine point to- 
wards the temples. They were the 
brows of a goddess of classic times, 
though Maryvonne herself was totally 
ignorant of their peculiar beauty. The 
eyes beneath were deeply set and of a 
defined almond shape with sweeping 
corners following the lines of the 
brows, which gave an expression of 
deep sadness, disconcerting in one so 
young. The nose was straight with 
finely wrought nostrils almost as 
classic in shape as the brows. But the 
mouth was too sweet, too winsome, too 
humorous in expression to be classic. 
Although Nature had made it to match 
the regular severity of the rest of the 
face the tender, loving disposition of 
the girl had modified its character. The 
shape of the face, too, was remarka- 
ble, as was the manner in which the 
head was set upon the neck. It ap- 
pealed strongly to the artistic sensi- 
bility of the young sculptor, who 
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sketched several contours of the jaws 
and throat before he had been able to 
reproduce their perfect lines. He made 
many drawings of the face, losing 
nearly all sense of decent behavior in 
his wild delight at discovering so ex- 
quisite a model for the Mignon he was 
contemplating for the next Salon. 

At last, somewhat magnetized by his 
persistent gaze, Maryvonne could not 
help noticing the young man’s atten- 
tion. But he held his sketch-book so 
well hidden beneath the protecting 
table-cloth that she was not aware that 
he was using her as an unconscious 
model. She proceeded with her din- 
ner in silence, and needless to say that 
Pomm still perceived nothing, nor was 
even aware of the presence of a young 
man in front of them, eating no meal 
and evidently much absorbed in watch- 
ing the edge of his table-cloth. 

Pierre Gérard was a tall, lithe, 
vivid-looking fellow who looked full of 
life and strong personality. He had a 
small pointed fair beard flecked with 
ruddy tints and bright turquoise blue 
eyes dancing with fun. He was 
dressed in a rather loose suit of blurred 
gray tweed, his clothes looking as if 
they belonged to his figure and not his 
figure to his clothes. His loose shirt 
and rolled collar cut well away from 
his firm white throat; his negligent 
yet neat tie of blue silk that matched 
his eyes and his wide-brimmed soft 
gray hat betrayed him—in Maryvonne’s 
opinion—to be an artist, even if that 
fact were not already proved by his 
presence in that most artistic of 
artists’ restaurants. But though his 
clothes were original and not common- 
place, they proclaimed an individual 
taste in dress, for he had neither the 
“floppy” untidiness of the man who 
makes a decided effort to appear “pic- 
turesque,” nor the spruce jockey-like 
neatness which suppresses all indi- 
viduality in the too well-tailored man. 
His was essentially the French mascu- 
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line type with the quiet, easy grace of 
movement that perfect proportions and 
an early training in the art of fencing 
alone can give—and has nothing in 
common with the splendidly heavy, 
rather brutal development of the ath- 
letic Anglo-Saxon, who with heavy 
field sports has developed massive 
sinews at the expense of litheness and 
grace. 

Maryvonne’s serene dark beauty had 
apparently enthralled the young artist 
so completely that one felt instinctively 
that his hands were itching to get clay 
or marble. 

She was indeed a superb model for 
the sculptor’s art, the framework of 
her face and form being so beautifully 
proportioned, its lines so noble yet 
so gracious. The creamy even white- 
ness of her complexion, too, was so 
smooth that at first one received the 
impression that her face was carved in 
massive ivory. Had it not been for 
the color of the dark eyes and hair and 
the crimson of the lips, her face might 
almost have been taken for the face of 
a statue—so calm and deep in repose 
was its expression when she was silent. 
For despite her spontaneity of spirit 
and her tenderness of manner, Mary- 
vonne’s face in repose was serene and 
stately, with a touch of melancholy 
and regret that was most compelling 
for those who, like Pierre Gérard, 
prized intensity of expression even 
above perfection of form. And because 
the two qualities were united in Mary- 
vonne’s beauty, Gérard—generally so 
well behaved a young man—lost all 
sense of personal reserve and let his 
love of his art run away with him. 
He gazed and gazed and gazed, and 
then drew and drew and drew, with- 
out the slightest hesitation or com- 
punction, as if the girl were there 
merely for the delight of his artistic 
enthusiasm. After she had become 
aware of his indiscretion, and so as to 
appear as if she did not notice him, 
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Maryvonne kept her eyes bent over her 
plate again and continued eating in 
silence. Old Pomm, who usually was 
fond of talking with her during meals, 
was upon this occasion completely 
buried in the perusal of a new German 
treatise upon the necessity of learning 
Esperanto, and begged Maryvonne to 
excuse him if he read during dinner, 
but it was necessary that he should 
have finished the treatise during the 
evening, for it had been lent to him 
by one of his colleagues at the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes, and was to be re- 
turned the following morning. So 
Maryvonne, absorbed solely in the 
thought of the play she was going to 
see, sat quiet and silent all through 
the meal, affording Pierre Gérard 
every opportunity for the completion 
of his bold undertaking. 

When he had first sat down, Pierre 
himself had ordered some soup, which 
he now disregarded entirely and had left 
to get cold at his elbow. Pomm and 
Maryvonne, having finished their din- 
ner, were already preparing to depart 
before he perceived that he had taken 
no food. As they left the restaurant 
Maryvonne found that the door was 
drawn softly back for her when she 
put out her hand to turn the handle. 
And once more her eyes flashed her 
thanks, looking straight and frankly 
into the eyes of the young man. 

Now, if Pierre was already attracted 
to her beauty as a model, the warmth 
of her human glance set his veins 
tingling with another kind of en- 
thusiasm. 

And Pomm passing out of the door 
behind his ward heard her murmur: 
“Merci, Monsieur.” © 

“To whom were you speaking, my 
dear?” he asked as the door closed 
upon them. 

“I was thanking a young man who 
opened the door for us,” she replied. 

For, needless to say, he had per- 
ceived nothing of the small scene just 
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enacted. And though Maryvonne'’s 
feminine instinct had helped her to un- 
derstand all that had passed in the 
young stranger’s mind, she said noth- 
ing to Pomm, not because she wished 
to hide even the slightest of her in- 
terests from him, but because she knew 
the old man well enough to realize that 
it would necessitate several mo- 
ments of cumbrous explanation con- 
cerning a subject too slight, too subtle, 
and, moreover, too unimportant for 
comment. 

But to the girl the insistent atten- 
tion of the young man, though he had 
not attempted to speak to her, had 
meant a great deal. For the first time 
in her life, a man had looked at her 
with the admiration due to a beauti- 
ful woman—for the young man’s inter- 
est, the sudden light in his eye and 
the admiration in his glance, had told 
her that she appealed to him as a 
woman. And thus her own interest in 
herself was for the first time in her 
life aroused. 

But even yet she did not know that 
he had sketched her face and had 
carried away her image with him— 
both in his heart and in his sketch- 
book. 

By the time Maryvonne and her 
companion were half way down the 
street, Pierre had caught hold of the 
excellent Mille and was plying him 
with incoherent questions. 

“Who is that young girl who has 
just left the restaurant? Where does 
she live? Is the old man her father?” 
To Pierre’s artistic perception it 
seemed unlikely that so remarkably 
beautiful a girl should be the child of 
so remarkably ugly an old man. 

“IT can tell you nothing, Monsieur 
Pierre,” for to Mille all the young 
artists of his restaurant were known 
by their Christian names. “I do not 
know her or her father, though I sup- 
pose that he is her father! They have 
been my regular customers for many 
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years now, but I know nothing about 
them. I believe that the old man has 
some money. But he never speaks to 
anybody here and never opens his lips 
to any of us except to order his meals. 
They often converse together about 
books and such things. I think that 
she must be his pupil, for he seems to 
be teaching her things out of a book 
very often. That is all I can tell you, 
Monsieur Pierre.” 

“Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” cried Pierre 
in dismay. “I wonder if ever I shall 
see her again!” 

“That’s simple enough,” replied Mille 
soothingly. “You only have to sit and 
have your meals every day in this 
room instead of going in there with 
the rest of your comrades.” And Mille 
pointed to the open door of the room 
beyond where. Pierre hitherto had 
taken his dinner. “You have always 
been so interested in your friends there 
that you’ve never noticed the old man 
and the young girl, but they come 
here, nearly every day of the week, 
and on Sundays too.” 

Pierre’s first impulse watching Mary- 
vonne’s beautiful swaying movements 
as she passed down the street with 
Pomm had been to run after the 
couple and so find out where they 
lived. But though he looked at her 
until she passed out of sight, he still 
retained enough good manners to re- 
frain from following in pursuit of his 
model. So with a sigh he turned back, 
and though leaving his soup untasted 
caught up his hat and prepared to 
leave the restaurant. 

“Good-bye,” he said to the sympa- 
thetic Mille as he held out his hand, 
“I am afraid that my destiny will be 
never to see that lovely creature 
again! I’m off now to see Hernani at 
the Théatre Francais. I’ve been lucky 
enough to have had the gift of a 
ticket for a seat in one of the top 
boxes. I’m to meet two of my friends 
there. Good-night !” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

That evening was destined to be a 
very memorable one for Maryvonne. 
By the time they had taken their 
places, for which they had waited out- 
side the theatre for a full half hour, 
and were sitting in the third tier of 
the theatre, she had already dismissed 
from her mental vision the bright blue 
eyes that had just looked into hers 
with so intent a meaning, and was 
aglow with the delightful expectation 
of hearing the great actress for the 
first time. No sooner had the curtain 
been raised than she seemed to be 
transported into another world. She 
entirely forgot herself and her own 
surroundings and seemed to live and 
breathe in an atmosphere. hitherto un- 
known and undreamed of—an atmos- 
phere of poetry, heroism, and romance. 
The beauty, the grace and charm, as 
well as the divinely melodious voice 
of the great actress, enthralled her 
and held her as if bewitched. As the 
liquid golden notes trembled through 
the wide spaces of the theatre, the 
large audience was held in spellbound 
silence. Maryvonne found herself ex- 
isting in a new world of sublime and 
noble beauty, where heroes spoke in © 
measured cadence to express high and 
lofty sentiments, and whose environ- 
ment formed a stupendous medley of 
poetry and art that awoke an answer- 
ing soul in the girl. 

From that hour she was never the 
same creature again. She was sud- 
denly awakened to a new and fully 
realized conception of Art, Poetry and 
Love. To Art—in the enchantment of 
Sarah’s acting, in the lissom grace of 
her, and in the magic of her divine 
voice, to Poetry in the magnificence of 
Hugo’s superb and rolling verse, and 
to Love in the presentment of the 
drama of Hernani, the noble outcast, 
and the tender, lovely Donna Sol. 

It was her soul’s awakening this 
night, for she who had slumbered, 
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now was stirred to the fiery passionate 
realization not only of Art, not only 
of Poetry, but to the realization of her 
own womanhood. Listening to the 
rhapsodies of the unfortunate Donna 
Sol she became subtly conscious of 
new possibilities within herself, so 
dominating, so compelling, was her 
emotion. Indeed at this moment, ob- 
livious of all around her, alive only 
to the total beauty of the play, she 
sat gazing into space before her, “her 
rapt soul sitting in her eyes.” And 
as the curtain fell she turned her head 
slightly to the left, her eyes full of 
the memory of Hernani as he bent 
over Donna Sol uplifted their gaze and 
looked straight into the blue eyes of 
the young man who had attracted her 
at the restaurant a few hours before! 
For a few seconds the lovely glance 
of the girl was merged into the sur- 
prised happy gaze of the man, and 
once more the warm rose color cov- 
ered her face from brow to chin and 
slowly, as if against her will, - her 
strangely carven lips murmured low: 

“Hernani!” .. . 

The young stranger could not hear 
her, of course. But his eyes seemed 
to send back their answer to hers. 

And then Maryvonne, suddenly re- 
alizing where she was, came back to 
earth again, and conscious of her be- 
havior, closed her heavy lids to hide 
her eyes. 

“What did you say, my dear?” asked 
Pomm, sitting beside her, his ear to- 
wards her but his eyes looking through 
his opera-glasses as he contemplated 
the curtain. 

The question of the excellent Pomm 
brought her down at once from the 
celestial regions, of her fi:«” imagina- 
tion to more prosaic realms again. She 
restrained a movement of impatient 
revolt, and controlling her voice, which 
she felt to be too vibrant, she an- 
swered him in her ordinary voice — 
though she could never remember af- 
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terwards what it was she had said. 

Another long silence followed, during 
which Maryvonne was once more taken 
up into dreamland. Pomm’s_ voice 
again, with an insistent tone, called 
her back yet once more to earth. 

“What is the matter with you, Mary- 
yvonne, my dear? I have already 
asked you three times if you would 
like to walk home?” 

Pomm’s aggrieved tone did more to 
bring Maryvonne to full consciousness 
than any other remonstrance. 

“Forgive me . . . dear pére Pomm. 

. - I feel dazed with the beauty of 
the verses of Hugo.” She turned to 
him, and then only was she aware 
that they were standing out under the 
stars on the Place du Théatre 
Francais! The theatre was already 
closed and dark and the people going 
away. 

“You cannot stay out here star- 
gazing all night, my dear,” insisted 
Pomm. “Shall we walk home? It is 
a beautiful night,” and he lifted up his 
old and hoary head to the stars. “It 
will do us good to breathe a little 
fresh air.” 

To Pomm, the evening they had just 
spent in the closed theatre was merely 
a very pleasant evening such as they 
had often passed together before. It 
was not the wondrous and magic event 
that it was to Maryvonne and that 
seemed to have transformed her into 
another being. 

“Yes, let us walk home. 
should like it very much,” she said. 

And silence falling again upon them 
she re-entered the phantasmagoria of 
her vision. 

“Je marche vivant dans mon réve 
étoilé . -” might indeed have de- 
scribed her state of mind, for she 
seemed to be progressing onward in a 
starry dream. 

She began to repeat to herself in an 
undertone certain verses and lines of 
Hernani which had struck her so forci- 
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bly, trying vainly to imitate the liquid 
beauty of Sarah’s tones. 

“Vous étes mon lion, superbe et 
généreur. . . . Je vous aime . - 
she murmured, as she followed Pomm 
silent and absorbed across the flagged 
paving of the Place du Carrousel. 

In vain the good Pomm tried to 
make conversation. He hardly recog- 
nized his Maryvonne, ever so eager to 
criticize and to discuss each new play 
they saw together... . 

“My dear. Are you ill?” he inquired. 

"me. o « pere Pomm,” 
she answered dreamily. “No.” ... 

He could get no further answer from 
her but such monosyllables, for she felt 
almost impatient with the good old fel- 
low’s inquiries that broke in so ruth- 
lessly upon the unsubstantial fabric of 
her living trance. 

“What can be the matter with her?” 
asked Pomm of himself in a hushed 
soliloquy. Aloud he spoke out to 
himself : 

“I’m afraid that she must be ill!” 

This last sentence uttered in Pomm’s 
apprehensive tones struck upon Mary- 
vonne’s conscious mind and she burst 
into a peal of subdued laughter, which, 
notwithstanding its sadness, put all 
Pomm’s fears immediately to flight. 

"ee « « 6 WO . dear péere Pomm, 
I’m _ not ill. I am_ only __intox- 
icated!”... 

Pomm could not repress a movement 
of astonishment at her words, but she 
proceeded, smiling at him: 

“No, don’t fear, dear pére Pomm. . 

It is not so bad as you think! But 
I am indeed intoxicated with all the 
beauty that has assailed me to-night. 
The charm of the verses spoken in the 
exquisite voice of Sarah .. . the 
wonder of the whole performance 
which was such a revelation to me! 
I feel as if something had suddenly 
broken in my brain . . and in my 
heart too. . . I feel a transformed 
being. . . . I am very, very happy 


. and very, very miserable! .. . 
I know that I am talking what seems 
nonsense to you . - but do try to 
understand what is happening to me, 
and explain it to me, for I can’t un- 
derstand it myself. . . I feel that 
I could listen to Hernani’s voice all my 
life !” 

And as she spoke the name of 
“Hernani” the blue eyes of the un- 
known artist who seemed so inexplica- 
bly mixed up in the mystery of this 
marvellous evening, arose before her 
mental vision once more. Maryvonne 
felt her heart breaking, and suddenly, 
without further warning, she burst 
into uncontrolled tears. 

Pomm was perplexed, dumbfounded. 
He stood suddenly still in the centre 
of the pavement of the Quai du Louvre 
and let her weep without restraint 
huddled up against his shoulder. As 
he looked down upon her he tried 
vainly to understand what might be 
the cause of the emotions that now 
assailed her and had dispelled her 
usual steady commonsense. But he 
could not unravel the mystery, and 
for the first time since he had 
known her she seemed at last to 
him to be behaving as he believed 
was the way of all women! He 
had always considered that her well- 
balanced rationality and well-controlled 
emotions were rather unnatural for a 
young female—who, to frame in with 
his conception of the feminine sex, 
ought to be somewhat hysterical and 
always incomprehensible! Maryvonne 
was now acting up to his former ideas 
of what women should be—and he 
rather approved of her outburst than 
otherwise, waiting contentedly until it 
was over, and making not the slightest 
effort either to elucidate or to subdue 
it. 

When her storm of tears was over 
Maryvonne dried her eyes, and, excus- 
ing herself shamefacedly, walked home 
silently and without any explanation 
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by the side of old Pomm, realizing now 
that there were things which she 
could never attempt to explain to him 
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and astonishing Pomm still more by 
her faculty for rising above her emo- 
tion so rapidly and effectively. 


(To be continued.) 





THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


By THE JUNIOR SUB. 


VIII. BILLETS. 

Scene, a village street, deserted. Rain 
falls. (It has been falling for about 
three weeks.) A _ tucket sounds. 

Enter, reluctantly, soldiery. They 

grouse. There appear severally, in 

doorways, children. They stare. And 
at chamber-windows, serving-maids. 

They make eyes. The soldiery make 

friendly signs. 

Such is the stage setting for our 
daily morning parade. We have been 
here for some weeks now, and the pop- 
ulace is getting used to us. But when 
we first burst upon this peaceful 


township I think we may say, without 
undue egoism, that we created a pro- 


found sensation. In this sleepy corner 
of Hampshire His Majesty’s uniform, 
enclosing a casual soldier or sailor on 
furlough, is a common enough sight, 
but a whole regiment on the march is 
the rarest of spectacles. As for this 
tatterdemalion northern horde, which 
swept down the street a few Sundays 
ago, with kilts swinging, bonnets 
cocked, and pipes skirling, as if they 
were actually returning from a tri- 
umphant campaign instead of only re- 
hearsing for one—well, as I say, the 
inhabitants had never seen anything 
like us in the world before. We 
achieved a succes fou. In fact, we 
were quite embarrassed by the atten- 
tion bestowed upon us. During our 
first few parades the audience could 
with difficulty be kept off the stage. 
It was impossible to get the children 
into school, or the maids to come in 
and make the beds. Whenever a small 


boy spied an officer, he stood in his 
way and saluted him. Dogs enlisted 
in large numbers, sitting down with 
an air of pleased expectancy in the 
supernumerary rank, and waiting for 
this new and delightful pastime to 
take a fresh turn. When we marched 
out to our training area, later in the 
day, infant schools were decanted on 
to the road under a beaming vicar, to 
utter what we took to be patriotic 
sounds and wave handkerchiefs. 

Off duty, we fraternized with the in- 
habitants. The language was a dif 
ficulty, of course; but a great deal 
can be done by mutual goodwill and a 
few gestures. It would have warmed 
the heart of a philologist to note the 
success with which a couple of kilted 
heroes from the banks of Loch Lomond 
would sidle up to two giggling damo- 
sels of Hampshire at the corner of the 
High Street, by the post office, and in- 
vite them to come for a walk. Though 
it was obvious that neither party could 
understand a single word that the 
other was saying, they never failed to 
arrive at an understanding; and the 
quartette, having formed two-deep, 
would disappear into a gloaming as 
black as ink, to inhale the evening air 
and take sweet counsel together—at a 
temperature of about twenty-five de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

You ought to see us change guard. 
A similar ceremony takes place, we 
believe, outside Buckingham Palace 
every morning, and draws a consider- 
able crowd; but you simply cannot 
compare it with ours. How often does 
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the guard at Buckingham Palace fix 
bayonets? Once! and the thing is 
over. It is hardly worth while turning 
out to see. We sometimes do it as 
much as seven or eight times before 
we get it right, and even then we only 
stop because the sergeant-in-charge is 
threatened with clergyman’s sore 
throat. The morning Private Muckle- 
wame fixed his bayonet for the first 
time, two small boys stayed away from 
school all day in order to see him un- 
fix it when he came off guard in the 
afternoon. Has any one ever done that 
at Buckingham Palace? 

However, as I say, they have got 
used to us now. We fall in for our 
diurnal labors in comparative solitude, 
usually in heavy rain and without 
pomp. We are fairly into the collar 
by this time. We have been worked 
desperately hard for more than four 
months; we are grunting doggedly 


away at our job, not because we like 
it, but because we know it is the only 


thing to do. To march, to dig, to ex- 
tend, to close; to practise advance- 
guards and rear-guards, and pickets, in 
fair weather or foul, often with empty 
stomachs—that is our daily and some- 
times our nightly programme. We are 
growing more and more efficient, and 
our powers of endurance are increas- 
ing. But, as already stated, we no 
longer go about our task like singing 
birds. 

It is a quarter to nine in the morn- 
ing. All down the street doors are 
opening, and men appear, tugging at 
their equipment. (Yes, we are par- 
tially equipped now.) Most of B Com- 
pany live in this street. They are 
fortunate, for only two or three are 
billeted in each little house, where 
they are quite domestic pets by this 
time. Their billeting includes “sub- 
sistence,” which means that they are 
catered for by an experienced female 
instead of a male cooking-class still in 
the elementary stages of its art. 
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“A” are not so fortunate. They are 
living in barns or hay-lofts, sleeping on 
the floor, eating on the floor, existing 
on the floor generally. Their food is 
cooked (by the earnest band of 
students aforementioned) in open-air 
camp-kitchens; and in this weather it 
is sometimes difficult to keep the fires 
alight, and not always possible to kin- 
dle them. 

“D” are a shade better off. They 
occupy a large empty mansion at the 
end of the street. It does not contain 
a stick of furniture; but there are 
fireplaces (with Adam mantelpieces), 
and the one thing of which the War 
Office never seems to stint us is coal. 
So “D” are warm, anyhow. Thirty 
men live in the drawing-room. Its late 
tenant would probably be impressed 
with its new scheme of upholstery. On 
the floor, straw palliasses and gravy. 
On the walls, “cigarette photties’—by 
the way, the children down here call 
them “fag picters.” Across the room 
run clotheslines, bearing steaming 
garments and (tell it not in Gath!) an 
occasional hare skin. 

“C” are billeted in a village two 
miles away, and we see them but 
rarely. 

The rain has ceaSed for a brief space 
—it always does about parade time— 
and we accordingly fall in. The men 
are carrying picks and shovels, and 
make no attempt to look pleased at the 
circumstance. They realize that they 
are in for a morning’s hard digging, 
and very likely for an evening’s field 
operations as well. When we began 
company training a few weeks ago, en- 
trenching was rather popular. More 
than half of us are miners or tillers of 
the soil, and the pick and shovel gave 
us a home-like sensation. Here was a 
chance, too, of showing regular sol- 
diers how a job should be properly ac- 
complished. So we dug with great 
enthusiasm. 

But A Company have got over that 
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now. They have developed into suf- 
ficiently old soldiers to have acquired 
the correct military attitude towards 
manual labor. Trench-digging is a 
“fatigue,” to be classed with coal- 
carrying, floor-scrubbing, and other civil- 
ian pursuits. The word “fatigue” is a 
shibboleth with the British private. 
Persuade him that a task is part of 
his duty as a soldier, and he will per- 
form it with tolerable cheerfulness ; 
but once allow him to regard that task 
as a “fatigue,” and he will shirk it 
whenever possible and regard himself 
as a deeply injured individual when 
called upon to undertake it. Our bat- 
talion has now reached a _ sufficient 
state of maturity to be constantly on 
the qui vive! for cunningly disguised 
fatigues. The other day, when kilts 
were issued for the first time, Private 
Tosh, gloomily surveying his newly un- 
veiled extremities, was heard to remark 
with a sigh— 

“Anither fatigue! 
noo!” 

Presently Captain Blaikie arrives 
upon the scene; the senior subaltern 
reports all present, and we tramp off 
through the mud to our training area. 

We are more or less in possession of 
our proper equipment now. That is to 
say, our wearing apparel and the ap- 
purtenances thereof are no longer held 
in position with string. The men have 
belts, pouches, and slings in which to 
carry their greatcoats. The great- 
coats were the last to materialize. 
Since’ their arrival we have lost in 
decorative effect what we have gained 
in martial appearance. For a month 
or two each man wore over his uniform 
during wet weather—in other words, 
all day—a garment which the Army 
Ordnance Department described as— 
“Greatcoat, Civilian, one.” An Old 
Testament writer would have termed 
it “a coat of many colors.” A tailor 
would have said that it was a “superb 
vicuna raglan sack.” You and I would 
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have called it, quite simply, a reach- 
me-down. Anyhow, the combined ef- 
fect was unique. As we plodded pa- 
tiently along the road in our tarnished 
finery, with our eye-arresting checks 
and imitation velvet collars, caked 
with mud and wrinkled with rain, we 
looked like nothing so much on earth 
as a gang of welshers returning from 
an unsuccessful day at a suburban 
race-meeting. 

But now the khaki-mills have ground 
out another million yards or so, and 
we have regulation greatcoats. Water- 
bottles, haversacks, mess-tins, and 
waterproof sheets have been slowly fil- 
tering into our possession; and when- 
ever we “mobilize,” which we do as a 
rule about once a fortnight—owing to 
invasion scares or as a test of ef- 
ficiency we do not know—we fall! in on 
our alarm-posts in something distinctly 
resembling the full “Christmas-tree” 
rig. Sam Browne belts have been 
wisely discarded by the officers in 
favor of web-equipment; and although 
Bobby Little’s shoulders ache with the 
weight of his pack, he is comfortably 
conscious of two things—firstly, that 
even when separated from his baggage 
he can still subsist in fair comfort on 
what he carries upon his person; and 
secondly, that his “expectation of life,” 
as the insurance offices say, has in- 
creased about a hundred per cent, now 
that the German sharpshooters will no 
longer be able to pick him out from his 
men. 

Presently we approach the scene of 
our day’s work, Area Number Four- 
teen. We are now far advanced in 
company training. The barrack-square 
is a thing of the past. Commands are 
no longer preceded by cautions and 
explanations. A note on a whistle, 
followed by a brusque word or gesture, 
is sufficient to set us smartly on the 
move. 

Suddenly we are called upon to give 
a test of our quality. A rotund figure 
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upon horseback appears at a bend in 
the road. Captain Blaikie recognizes 
General Freeman. 

(We may note that the General’s 
name is not really Freeman. We are 
much harried by generals at present. 
They roam about the country on horse- 
back, and ask company commanders 
what they are doing; and no company 
commander has ever yet succeeded in 
framing an answer which sounds in 
the least degree credible. There are 
three generals: we call them Freeman, 
Hardy, and Willis, because we suspect 
that they are all—to judge from their 
fondness for keeping us on the run— 
financially interested in the consump- 
tion of shoe-leather. In other respects 
they differ, and a wise company com- 
mander will carefully bear their idio- 
syncrasies in mind and act accordingly, 
if he wishes to be regarded as an in- 
telligent officer.) 

Freeman is a man of action. He 
likes to see people running about. 
When he appears upon the horizon 
whole battalions break into a double. 

Hardy is one of the old school: he 
likes things done decently and in order. 
He worships bright buttons. and exact 
words of command, and a_ perfectly 
wheeling line. He mistrusts unconven- 
tional movements and individual tac- 
tics. “No use trying to run,” he says, 
“before you can walk.” When we see 
him, we dress the company and ad- 
vance in review order. 

Willis gives little troubie. He seldom 
criticises, but when he does his criti- 
cism is always of a valuable nature; 
and he is particularly courteous and 
helpful to young officers. But, like 
lesser men, he has his fads. These are 
two—feet and cookery. He has been 
known to call a private out of the 
ranks on a route-march and request 
him to take his boots off for purposes 
of public display. “A soldier marches 
on two things,” he announces—“his 
feet and his stomach.” Then he calls 
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up another man and asks him if he 
knows how to make a sea-pie. The 
man never does know, which is fortu- 
nate, for otherwise General Willis 
would not be able to tell him. After 
that he trots happily away, to ask 
some one else. 

However, here we are face to face 
with General Freeman. Immediate ac- 
tion is called for. Captain Blaikie 
flings an order over his shoulder to the 
subaltern in command of the leading 
platoon— 

“Pass back word that this road is 
under shell fire. Move!” 

—and rides forward to meet the 
General. 

In ten seconds the road behind him 
is absolutely clear, and the men are 
streaming out to right and left in 
half-platoons. Waddell’s platoon has 
the hardest time, for they were pass- 
ing a quickset hedge when the order 
came. However, they hurled them- 
selves blasphemously through, and 
doubled on, scratched and panting. 

“Good morning, sir!” says Captain 
Blaikie, saluting. 

“Good morning!” says General Free- 
man. “What was that last movement?” 

“The men are taking ‘artillery’ for- 
mation, sir. I have just passed the 
word down that the road is under shell 
fire.” 

“Quite so. But don’t you think you 
ought to keep some of your company 
in rear, as a supporting line? I see 
you have got them all up on one 
front.” 

By this time A Company is advancing 
in its original direction, but split up 
into eight half-platoons in single file— 
four on each side of the road, at in- 
tervals of thirty yards. The movement 
has been quite smartly carried out. 
Still, a critic must criticise or go out 
of business. However, Captain Blaikie 
is an old hand. 

“I was assuming that my company 
formed part of a battalion, sir,” he ex- 
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plained. “There are supposed to be 
three other companies in rear of mine.” 


“I see. Still, tell two of your sec- 


tions to fall back and form a support- 
ing line.” 

Captain Blaikie, remembering that 
generals have little time for study of 
such works as the new drill book, and 
that when General Freeman says “sec- 


tion” he probably means “platoon,” 
orders Numbers Two and Four to fall 
back. This manceuvre is safely ac- 
complished. . 

“Now, let me see them close on the 
road.” 

Captain Blaikie blows a whistle, and 
slaps himself on the top of the head. 
In three minutes the long-suffering 
platoons are back on the road, extract- 
ing thorns from their flesh and as- 
suaging the agony of their abrasions 
” by clandestine massage. 

General Freeman rides away, and 
the column moves on. Two minutes 
later Captain Wagstaffe doubles up 
from the rear to announce that Gen- 
eral Hardy is only two hundred yards 
behind. 

“Pass back word to the men,” groans 
Captain Blaikie, “to march at atten- 
tion, put their caps straight, and slope 
their shovels properly. And send an 
orderly to that hilltop to look out for 
General Willis. Tell him to unlace his 
boots when he gets there, and on no 
account to admit that he knows how to 
make a sea-pie!” 


IX. MID-CHANNEL. 

The Great War has been terribly 
hard on the text-books. 

When we began to dig trenches, 
many weeks ago, we always selected a 
site with a good field of fire. 

“No good putting your trenches,” 
said the text-book, “where you can’t 
see the enemy.” 

This seemed only common-sense; so 
we dug our trenches in open plains, or 
on the forward slope of a hill, where 
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we could command the enemy’s move- 
ments up to two thousand yards. 

Another maxim which we were 
urged to take to heart was :—When not 
entrenched, always take advantage of 
natural cover of any kind; such as 
farm-buildings, plantations, and rail- 
way embankments. 

We were also given practice in de- 
scribing and recognizing inconspicuous 
targets at long range, in order to be 
able to harass the enemy the moment 
he showed himself. 

Well, recently generals and staff of- 
licers have been coming home from the 
front and giving us lectures. We re- 
gard most lectures as a “fatigue’—but 
not these. We have learned more from 
these quiet-mannered, tired-looking men 
in a brief hour than from all the man- 
uals that ever came out of Gale and 
Poldens’. We have heard the history 
of the War from the inside. We know 
why our Army retreated from Mons; 
we know what prevented the relief of 
Antwerp. But above all, we have 
learned to revise some of our most 
cherished theories. 

Briefly, the amended version of the 
law and the prophets comes to this :— 

Never, under any circumstances, 
place your trenches where you can see 
the enemy a long way off. If you do, 
he will inevitably see you too, and will 
shell you out of them in no time. You 
need not be afraid of being rushed; 
a field of fire of two hundred yards or 
so will be sufficient to wipe him off the 
face of the earth. 

Never, under any circumstances, 
take cover in farm-buildings, or plan- 
tations, or behind railway embank- 
ments, or in any place likely to be 
marked on a large scale map. Their 
position and range are known to a 
yard. Your safest place is the middle 
of an open plain or ploughed field. 
There it will be more difficult for the 
enemy’s range-takers to gauge your ex- 
act distance. 
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In musketry, concentrate all your 
energies on taking care of your rifle 
and practising “rapid.” You will sel- 
dom have to fire over a greater dis- 
tance than two hundred yards; and at 
that range British rapid fire is the 
most dreadful medium of destruction 
yet devised in warfare. 

All this scraps a good deal of labori- 
ously acquired learning, but it rings 
true. So we site our trenches now ac- 
cording to the lessons taught us by the 
bitter experience of others. 

Having arrived at our allotted area, 
we get to work. The firing-trench 
proper is outlined on the turf a 
hundred yards or so down the reverse 
slope of a low hill. When it is fin- 
ished it will be a mere crack in the 
ground, with no front cover to speak 
of; for that would make it conspicu- 
ous. Number One Platoon gets to work 
on this. To Number Two is assigned a 
more subtle task—namely, the con- 
struction of a dummy trench a com- 
fortable distance ahead, dug out to 
the depth of a few inches, to delude 
inquisitive aeroplanes, and rendered 
easily visible to the enemy’s observing 
stations by a parapet of newly-turned 
earth. Numbers Three and Four con- 
centrate their energies upon the sup- 
porting trench and its approaches. 

The firing-trench is our place of 
business—our office in the city, so to 
speak. The supporting trench is our 
suburban residence, whither the weary 
toiler may betake himself periodically 
(or, more correctly, in relays) for pur- 
poses of refreshment and repose. The 
firing-trench, like most business prem- 
ises, is severe in design and destitute 
of ornament. But the suburban-trench 
lends itself to more imaginative treat- 
ment. An auctioneer’s catalogue would 
describe it as A commodious bijou resi- 
dence, on (or of) chalky soil; three 
feet wide and six feet deep; in the 
style of the best troglodyte period. 
Thirty seconds brisk crawl (or per 
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stretcher) from the firing-line. Gas 
luid on—— 

But only once, in a field near Alder- 
shot, where Private Mucklewame first 
laid bare, and then perforated, the 
town main with his pick. 

— With own water supply — ankle- 
deep at times—telephone, and the 
usual offices. 

We may note that the telephone 
communicates with the observing- 
station, lying well forward, in line 
with the dummy trench. The most 
important of the usual offices is the 
hospital—a cavern excavated at the 
back of the trench, and roofed over 
with hurdles, earth, and turf. 

It is hardly necessary to add that 
we do not possess a real field-telephone. 
But when you have spent four months 
in firing dummy cartridges, perform- 
ing bayonet exercises without bay- ° 
onets, taking hasty cover from non- 
existent shell fire, capturing positions 
held by no enemy, and enacting the 
part of a “casualty” without having 
received a scratch, telephoning without 
a telephone is a comparatively simple 
operation. All you require is a ball of 
string and no sense of humor. Second 
Lieutenant Waddell manages our tele- 
phone. 

Meanwhile we possess our souls in 
patience. We know that the factories 
are humming night and day on our be- 
half; and that if, upon a certain day 
in a certain month, the contractors do 
not deliver our equipment down to the 
last water-bottle cork, “K” will want 
to know the reason why; and we can- 
not imagine any contractor being so 
foolhardy as to provoke that terrible 
man into an inquiring attitude of 
mind. 

Now we are at work. We almost 
wish that Freeman, Hardy, and Willis 
could see us. Our buttons may occa- 
sionally lack lustre; we may cherish 
unorthodox notions as to the correct 
method of presenting arms; we may 
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not always present an unbroken front 
on the parade-ground—but we can dig! 
Even the fact that we do not want to, 
cannot altogether eradicate a truly hu- 
man desire to “show off.” “Each man 
to his art,” we say. We are quite con- 
tent to excel in ours, the oldest in the 
world. We know enough now about 
the conditions of the present war to be 
aware that when we go out on service 
only three things will really count—to 
march; to dig; and to fire, upon oc- 
ceasion, fifteen rounds a minute. Our 
rapid fire is already fair; we can 
march more than a little; and if men 
who have been excavating the bowels 
of the earth for eight hours a-day 
ever since they were old enough to 
swing a pick cannot make _ short 
work of a Hampshire chalk down, 
they are no true members of their 
Trades Union or the First Hundred 
Thousand. 

We have stuck to the phraseology of 
our old calling. 

“Whaur’s ma 


drawer?” inquires 


Private Hogg, a thick-set young man 
with bandy legs, wiping his counte- 
nance with a much-tattooed arm. He 
has just completed five strenuous min- 


utes with a pick. “Come away, 
Geordie, wi’ yon shovel!” 

The shovel is preceded by an adjec- 
tive. It is the only adjective that A 
Company knows. (No, not that one. 
The second on the list!) 

Mr. George Ogg steps down into the 
breach, and sets to work. He is a 
small man, strongly resembling the Em- 
peror of China in a third-rate pro- 
vincial pantomime. His weapon is the 
spade. In civil life he would have 
shovelled the broken coal into a 
“hutch,” and “hurled” it away to the 
shaft. That was why Private Hogg 
referred to him as a “drawer.” In 
his military capacity he now removes 
the chalky soil from the trench with 
great dexterity, and builds it up into a 
neat parapet behind, as a precaution 
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against the back-blast of a “Black 
Maria.” 

There are not enough picks aad 
shovels to go round—cela va sans dire. 
However, Private Mucklewame and 
others, who are not of the delving per- 
suasion, exhibit no resentment. Dig- 
ging is not their department. If you 
hand them a pick and shovel and in- 
vite them to set to work, they lay the 
pick upon the ground beside the trench 
and proceed to shovel earth over it 
until they have lost it. At a later 
stage in this great war-game they wil! 
fight for these picks and shovels like 
wild beasts. Shrapnel is a _ sure 
solvent of professional etiquette. 

However, to-day the pickless squad 
are lined up a short distance away by 
the relentless Captain Wagstaffe, and 
informed— 

“You are under fire from that wood. 
Dig yourselves in!” 

Digging oneself in is another highly 
unpopular fatigue. First of all you 
produce your portable entrenching-tool 
—it looks like a combination of a mod- 
ern tack-hammer and a medieval back- 
scratcher—and fit it to its haft. Then 
you lie flat upon your face on the wet 
grass, and having scratched up some 
small lumps of turf, proceed to build 
these into a parapet. Into the hole 
formed by the excavation of the turf 
you then put your head, and in this 
ostrich-like posture await further in- 
structions. Private Mucklewame is of 
opinion that it would be equally effec- 
tive, and infinitely less fatiguing, sim- 
ply to lie down prone and close the 
eyes. 

After Captain Wagstaffe has criti- 
cised the preliminary parapets—most 
of them are condemned as not being 
bullet-proof—the work is continued. It 
is not easy, and never comfortable, to 
dig lying down; but we must all learn 
to do it; so we proceed painfully to 
construct a shallow trough for our 
bodies and an annex for our boots. 
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Gradually we sink out of sight, and 
Captain Wagstaffe, standing fifty yards 
to our front, is able to assure us that 
he can now see nothing—except Private 
Mucklewame’s lower dorsal curve. 

By this time the rain has returned 
for good, and the short winter day is 
drawing to a gloomy close. It is after 
three, and we have been working, with 
one brief interval, for nearly five hours. 
The signal is given to take shelter. We 
huddle together under the leafless trees, 
and get wetter. 

Next comes the order to unroll great- 
coats. Five minutes later comes an- 
other—to fall in. Tools are counted; 
there is the usual maddening wait 
while search is made for a missing 
pick. But at last the final word of 
command rings out, and the sodden, 
leaden-footed procession sets out on its 
four-mile tramp home. 

We are not in good spirits. One’s 
frame of mind at all times depends 
largely upon what the immediate fu- 
ture has to offer; and, frankly, we 


have little to inspire us in that direc- 


tion at present. When we joined, four 
long months ago, there loomed largely 
and splendidly before our eyes only 
two alternatives—victory in battle or 
death with honor. We might live, or 
we might die; but life, while it lasted, 
would not lack great moments. In our 
haste we had overlooked the long 
dreary waste which lay—which always 
lies—between dream and _ fulfilment. 
The glorious splash of patriotic fervor 
which launched us on our way has 
subsided; we have reached mid-chan- 
nel; and the haven where we would 
be is still afar off. The brave future 
of which we dreamed in our dour and 
uncommunicative souls seems as re- 
mote as ever, and the present has set- 
tled down into a permanency. 

To-day, for instance, we have tramped 
a certain number of miles; we have 
worked for a certain number of hours; 
and we have got wet through for the 
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hundredth time. We are now tramp- 
ing home to a dinner which will proba- 
bly not be ready, because, as yesterday, 
it has been cooked in the open air 
under weeping skies. While waiting 
for it, we shall clean the same old 
rifle. When night falls, we shall sleep 
uneasily upon a comfortbess floor, in 
an atmosphere of stale food and damp 
humanity. In the morning we shall 
rise up reluctantly, and go forth, 
probably in heavy rain, to our labor 
until the evening—the same labor and 
the same evening. We admit that it 
can’t be helped: the officers and the 
authorities do their best for us under 
discouraging circumstances: but there 
it is. Out at the front, we hear, men 
actually get as much as three days off 
at a time—three days of hot baths and 
abundant food and dry beds. To us, 
in our present frame of mind, that 
seems worth any number of bullets and 
frostbites. 

And—bitterest thought of all—New 
Year’s Day, with all its convivial asso 
ciations, is only a few weeks away 
When it comes, the folk at home will 
celebrate it, doubtless with many a 
kindly toast to the lads “oot there,” 
and the lads “doon there.” But what 
will that profit us? In this barbarous 
country we understand that they take 
no notice of the sacred festival at 
all. There will probably be a route- 
march, to keep us out of the public- 
houses. 

Et patiti, et patita. 
Yes! 

As we swing down the village street, 
slightly cheered by a faint aroma of 
Irish stew—the cooks have got the 
fires alight after all—the adjutant 
rides up, and reins in his horse beside 
our company commander. 

Battalion orders of some _ kind! 
Probably a full-dress parade, to trace 
a missing bayonet! 

Presently he rides away; and Cap- 
tain Blaikie, instead of halting and 


Are we fed up? 
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dismissing us in the street as usual, 
leads us down an alley into the back- 
yard which serves as our apology for a 
parade-ground. We form close column 
of platoons, stand at ease, and wait 
resignedly. 

Then Captain Blaikie’s voice falls 
upon our ears. 

“A Company, I have an announce- 
ment to make to you. His Majesty 
the King—” 

So that is it. Another Royal Re- 
view! Well, it will be a break in the 
general monotony. 

“who has noted your hard work, 
good discipline, and steady progress 
with the keenest satisfaction and 
pride—” 

We are not utterly forgotten, then. 

“—has commanded that every man in 
the battalion is to have seven days’ 
full leave of absence.” 

“A-a-ah!” We strain our tingling 
ears. 

“We are to go by companies, a week 
at a time. ‘C’ will go first.” 

“CO” indeed! Who are “C,” to——? 

“A Company’s leave—our leave—will 
begin on the twenty-eighth of Decem- 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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ber, and extend to the third of 
January.” 

The staccato words sink slowly in, 
and then thoughts come tumbling. 

“Free — free on New Year’s Day! 
Almichty! Free to gang hame! Free 
tae——” 

Then comes an icy chill upon our 
hearts. How are we to get home? 
Scotland is hundreds of miles away. 
The fare, even on a “soldier’s” ticket— 

But the Captain has not quite 
finished. 

“Every man will receive a week's 
pay in advance; and his fare, home 
and back, will be paid by Government. 
That is all.” 

And quite enough too! We rock 
upon our squelching feet. But the 
Captain adds, without any suspicion of 
his parade-ground manner— 

“If I may say so, I think that if ever 
men deserved a good holiday, you do. 
Company, slope arms! Dis—miss!” 

We do not cheer: we are not built 
that way. But as we stream off to our 
Irish stew, the dourest of us says in 
his heart— 

“God Save the King!” 
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In these times of stress and strain— 
with our existence as a great World- 
Power at stake—the future of civiliza- 
tion on trial — anxieties, losses, sor- 
rows at home—how is one to keep the 
spirit calm; hope and confidence fresh 
and active? I mean those whom age, 
sex, infirmities, keep at their fireside, 
unable to take any share of public 
work abroad. We who have lived 
through all the prosperous age of Vic- 
toria, with its record of unbroken ex- 
pansion and success, feel to-day as if 
a moral earthquake were shaking down 
the very foundations of life, as if the 
gates of hell had suddenly sprung open, 
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and the hordes of Satan were tram- 
pling over Earth in a Dance of Death. 
How is an old man to keep his soul 
calm, equable, bright? 

Take refuge, I say again, in the 
great books of the world; shut out the 
roar of battle and destruction, at least 
for a time each day, and commune 
with the great spirits of old. Take up 
your Bible, and read again of Moses 
and his Ten primary Laws, and Sam- 
uel and Saul, and Elijah with Ahab 
and Jezebel and the priests of Baal. 
You will feel stronger and rest as- 
sured that wickedness does not pros- 
per for ever. But I need say no more 
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of the Bible, of which men of all per- 
suasions make use in their own way, 
to which the veriest Agnostic turns for 
the sake of its majestic poetry and the 
mysteries of human nature. But apart 
from the Bible, I say, turn to the great 
books of the world, immortal poets, 
profound moralists, those who have 
seen to the inmost life of Man. 

Ever since the end of July last, when 
I got home from France, then in all 
its grace and life, and from my last 
look on the eternal snows when I trod 
again, after sixty-four years, the rock 
buttresses of Alps, I have tried vari- 
ous means to keep the mind detached 
from the hurly-burly in which Europe 
was plunged. I resorted to long soli- 
tary walks upon these high downs, 
copses, glens, and sequestered valleys 
of the West; to the seashore on more 
than one coast, and the glow of sun- 
shine and sunset of this last very rare 
autumn, across the roll of waves, and 
beyond the range of distant hills. I 
fell back on writing long letters to old 
friends, pouring out to them my anx- 
ieties, and hopes, and cares, and aak- 
ing them to give me their experiences 
of these times. None of these things 
would quite suffice. The sight of our 
sweet untrampled pastures, our village 
churches, homesteads, and orchards, 
brought to mind the horrors of desola- 
tion in Flanders and Champagne. The 
breakers as they dashed upon the 
rocks, the long washes of the Chan- 
nel tides, all drove in upon the 
memory, what miracles of mighty 
ships, what crews of gallant men, what 
weaith, what heroes, what skill, were 
all sunk to the depths pelow. And let- 
ters to old friends, and their letters in 
reply, gave a fresh sting to thoughts 
upon all we suffer now—and all we 
have to suffer yet. Solitary walks, 
lovely scenes, intimate exchange of 
thoughts—all these made the present 
more irrepressible, more inexplicable, 
more black, more red. 
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One thing only remained. I found 
it. In my old books, and al! they re- 
called, all they told, all they promised 
—I found peace and rest. 

Over since I began to offer to the 
world my thoughts about reading, and 
it is now some thirty years ago, I have 
insisted on the need to form habits of 
turning back in mature life to the 
glorious old poets, romancers, masters, 
and teachers, whom we usually leave 
forgotten on our shelves, and whom too 
many of us have not really ever read 
at all. Now, I am that honest and 
rather rare counsellor—one who prac- 
tises what he preaches. As I said re- 
cently in this Review, I do myself live 
Among my Books. For years they 
have been my mental sustenance. And 
especially in these days of sorrow, 
anxiety, and savage indignation, they 
serve to keep my spirit healthy, peace- 
ful, and strong. I have always said 
that the habit of consuming incessant 
draughts of ephemeral trash debilitates 
and poisons the mind. It is like giv 
ing oneself up to drams, morphia, or 
nicotine: the taste and digestion are 
ruined, and wholesome food becomes 
nauseous. The man or woman, girl or 
lad, who gulps down a new novel, the 
last comic paper, every day, can no 
more read Adonais, the Hacursion, In 
Memoriam —nor even Lear, Don 
Quirote, or Tom Jones—than a tavern 
sot can enjoy porridge, or a burglar 
can yearn for the prison sefmon. For 
myself, in these cruel times, I cannot 
bring myself to give an hour to the 
last new tale. After careful study of 
the war news of the day, with proper 
maps, local histories, blue books, and 
pamphlets—as we all have to do after 
our own kind—I feel as if the six 
shilling sensation or the sixpenny 
chatterbox were worse than the old 
German band, or the barrel-organ in 
the street. Puzzled, restless, bitter as 
I feel after an hour or two spent over 
the latest mendacity, atrocity, or bluff. 
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recorded in the morning Press, I crave 
for something te relieve the mind from 
horrors, to bring one back to honesty, 
humanity, and truth. I take down 
some fine old book and plunge into the 
Elysian Fields of the Immortals—and 
the ghastly vision of Sin and Death 
melts away from my eyes, and leaves 
not a wrack behind. 

At school and at college, I studied 
the ordinary classics with rather more 
enjoyment than is common, but I do 
not pretend to be a great scholar. I[ 
continued to read my Greek and Latin, 
and with still more zest when those 
admirable translations by great scholars 
began to appear in prose and verse, 
which have given a new life to mod- 
ern scholarship. However accurate 
and accomplished may be a man’s own 
Latin and Greek, he will gain some- 
thing new in the resources of the an- 
cient languages, as well as of our own, 
by careful study of such consummate 
prose versions as Conington’s Virgil 
and his Persius, the prose :Jliad of 
Lang, Leaf, and BE. Myers, Theocritus 
by Lang, Sophocles by Jebb, and the 
Trilogy of Aeschylus, by Verrall. 
There are many more; but I mention 
only those I constantly use. And I 
venture to assert that to read these 
English versions along with the text 
gain a new insight into the 
majesty of antique poetry, and also 
into the inexhaustible charms of the 
ancient tongues, as well as the rich- 
ness and versatility of our own mother 
tongue. The transfer of word-power 
from a dead language into a living 
language has never before been carried 
so far. 

Of late years we have not only 
these admirable English versions of 
the great writers of antiquity, both 
verse and prose, but they are now is- 
sning handy 12mo. editions of many of 
the Greek and Latin Classics, with 
text on one page, and the English ver- 
the opposite page. It may 
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shock your scholar, but I confess that 
I have found this a very useful way 
of reading the old books, especially 
when I take a journey or a cruise, or 
happen to be away from my library, 
dictionaries, and learned editors. I 
have lately, in the Mediterranean, the 
Baltic, or in the Alps, had with me 
a case stuffed with the Loeb series, 
and with the EveryMAN reprints, and 
similar travelling sets. They serve as 
vade-mecum, when one has no access 
to big learned tomes. Thus I have of 
late gone through Catullus — leaving 
my Robinson Ellis on the shelves — 
Tibullus, and the Pervigilium Veneria, 
that last flower of Latin poetry — 
which, to borrow a beautiful image 
that Frederic Myers rather prema- 
turely assigns to Virgil's religion, “re- 
minds us of the change which passes 
over a Norwegian midnight when the 
rose of evening becomes silently the 
rose of dawn.” The Pervigilium, for 
all its Latin words, is hardly the 
Latin of our school-days, and it has 
the ring of that idealization of love 
and nature which blossomed out into 
the Lyrics of the Troubadours of 
Southern France. 

Jarly last year I was reading again 
the last two or three books of the 
Iliad—the death and _ ~oburial of 
Patroclus and of Hector which, next 
to the first book, have always been my 
special favorites; and I don’t care 
what the Germans and Professor Mur- 
ray may say as to their date and au- 
thorship. It is not necessary to know 
Greek to have a real sense of the 
splendor of the Iliad. The invaluable 
prose version of Andrew Lang and his 
friends ought to bring it home to any. 
thoughtful reader. As to verse transla- 
tions, nobody now reads Pope, which 
is, as Bentley very honestly said, “a 
fine poem, but not Homer.” If one 
must have a verse translation, there 
is Cowper or Lord Derby, and of the 
two I rather prefer the Rupert of the 
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Peers to the lachrymose poet. The es- 
sential thing is that both statesman 
and poet have the right—the only pos- 
sible metre. 

As I am one who never reads a 
translation of an ancient poet without 
the original text at my side, and I 
often do read an ancient poet with a 
translation at hand, I hazard a few 
remarks as to translating the classics 
in verse. For any poem in epic form, 
the only possible metre in English is 
the blank verse of Milton and Words- 
worth. All rhymed metres, all ballad 
metres, all Spenserian stanzas, all 
hexameters, all trochaics, all dac- 
tylics—are impossible, wrong—wasted 
ingenuities. 

The only models for verse transla- 
tion of an epic are the bits of the 
Iliad which Tennyson gave us—there 
are but fifty lines altogether, alas !— 
and we have in his “burlesque hexa- 
meters” and in the Notes printed by 
his son, the poet’s formal judgment 
upon dactylic metres. Why cannot we 
accept Tennyson’s unerring instinct for 
metres? As I have so often explained, 
the English language, with its crowd 
of small auxiliary words, and its 
choking plethora of consonants, makes 
an English hexameter, much more a 
longer trochaic verse, twice as long in 
letters as the Greek equivalent. The 
first line of the Iliad has sixteen syl- 
lables and thirty letters of which only 
twelve are consonants. An English 
hexameter will have sixty letters, of 
which forty will be consonants. 
The English line is thus_ over- 
weighted with letters and with words 
which are neither dactylic nor spon- 
daic. The hexameter so majestic, 
sv rapid, so sonorous in the hand of 
Homer, so thrilling, so melodious, so 
pathetic in that of Virgil, is a “metri- 
cal monster” in our English speech. 
And the various iambic tetrameters 
and trochaic long lines remind us either 
of Marmion or of Dr. Watts. 
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Rhyme makes matters even worse. 
English rhymes, which have not the 
monotonous facility of the Italian 
vowel endings, are certainly not easy. 
But when, to the difficulty of ending a 
ten-syllable line with a rhyme, there 
is the further obligation to keep close 
to the sense of the original, the great- 
est masters of English verse seem to 
be baffled, unless the version is in- 
tended to be a deliberate paraphrase. 
We have had no greater wizards of the 
rhymed couplet than Pope and Dryden. 
And notwithstanding the wonderful 
energy and ingenuity of Pope’s Homer 
and Dryden’s Aeneid, they are mere 
literary tours-de-force. They are neither 
accurate renderings of the text, nor are 
they delightful bagatelles, as are the 
Rape of the Lock and Absalom and 
Achitophel. The incessant call for 
rhymes forces the poet to resort to un- 
gainly and inapt terms, or to break 
cut into gratuitous verbiage. Rhymes, 
as Butler says, are the “rudders of 
verses,” where the poet is moulding 
into form his own thoughts: the 
rhymes, then, do at times lead, guide, 
and inspire thoughts. But where the 
poet is moulding into the forms of 
metre the thoughts of other men, then 
the additional task of imposing rhyme 
on the translation is too hard even for 
the most accomplished rhymester. 

Where Dryden and Pope failed, men 
whose whole lives have not been given 
to poetry have no chance of succeed- 
ing, whatever their scholarship, their in- 
dustry, or their ingenuity. Conington’s 
octosyllabic Aeneid in rhyme is a 
triumph of ingenuity. So is Hudibras 
—but it is painful to read Vir- 
gil’s inimitable symphonies cast into 
the jingling trot of the Puritan 
knight. Conington’s prose Virgil is a 
masterly triumph of scholarship, but it 
does not enable us to feel Virgil as 
Lang enables us to feel the Iliad. 
Nothing can enable us to feel Virgil 
unless we read him :— 
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Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia 
regna— 

Heu fuge crudeles terras, fuge litus 
avarum— 

Tu Marcellus eris. Manibus date lilia 


plenis— 


You can no more transpose the wail 
of these lines into English words than 
you could feel the thrill of Beethoven’s 
Adelaida by looking at the score. 

Then comes that astonishing tour-de- 
force of William Morris, who turned 
the twelve books of the Aeneid 
into rhymed lines, each of fourteen 
syllables. It was a brilliant feat; but 
lines of forty letters, of which hardly 
more than a quarter are vowels, are 
lines overweighted and troublesome to 
pronounce in spite of the rapid swing 
of the ballad style in which they are 
cast. The Aeneid is not a ballad, not 
a Saga, not an archaic folk-song, or 
mythical fable, or romance. It is an 
Epic of the “grand style,” of the most 
exquisitely subtle and refined phrasing. 
Virgil was by no means “the careless 
singer of an idle day.” He was, I sup- 
pose, the most intensely laborious and 
conscientious poet ever recorded. He 
said himself that he produced his 
verses, as a bear fashions her cubs, by 
incessantly licking them into shape. 
He spent seven years on the 2,288 lines 
of the Georgics, which is less than one 
verse per diem. Virgil spent eleven 
years on the 9,892 lines of the Aeneid, 
which he left unfinished, and so in- 
structed his friends to destroy it. Now, 
William Morris rattled off his version, 
which consists of exactly the same 
number of lines, I believe, in hardly 
the continuous work of one year. 

The problem before Morris was this: 
Resolved to translate Virgil line by 
line—in itself an astonishing feat—he 
was forced to make his lines in English 
verses of fourteen syllables each—Vir- 
gil’s lines have only twelve syllables, 
and Milton’s blank verses only ten 
syllables. But verses of fourteen syl- 
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lables run inevitably into the ballad 
swing, and cannot be made epical or 
heroic by any skill. Still, Morris’s 
version of line by line was a splendid 
effort. Virgil’s twelfth Aeneid has 
952 lines. Morris has the same num- 
ber. Dryden, with his garrulous em- 
bellishments, makes it 1,377 lines — 
more than one-third longer. And Con- 
ington, who resorts to a shorter ballad 
line of only eight syllables, turns Vir- 
gil’s 952 lines into some 1,550. In fact, 
Conington usually needs four lines to 
express Virgil’s two. Thus :— 
Sic fatur lacrimans, classique 
mittit habenas, 
Et tandem Euboicis Cumarum adlabitur 
oris. 


With Conington’s short, quick ballad 
metre, these two lines become four. 
Conington turns it thus :— 
So cries he while the tears run down, 
And gives his fleet the rein, 
Till, sailing on, the Euboic town 
Of Cumae they attain. 


This will not do. It is neither Virgil, 
nor poetry, nor epic; and in its fa- 
miliar jingle reminds us of the “Babes 
in the Wood,” or “Johnny Gilpin.” 

In fact, Morris, whilst strictly keep- 
ing line for line, uses a verse too long, 
having four syllables more than our 
epic forms; Conington, nearly doubling 
the number of lines, uses a verse so 
short, that it reminds us of our child- 
ish ballads, not of Virgil. 

Then on the top of the difficulty of 
the length of line comes the problem 
of rhyme, which Dryden, Morris, and 
Conington all meet, and all fall, with a 
bold face to the invincible foe. 
Dryden was a consummate master of 
rhyme, as his Satires and his Fables 
prove, but even he is driven to such 
odd rhymes as “noble families” to 
rhyme with “Lavinia sees,” and “a 
juster recompense” to rhyme with “th’ 
Etolian prince.” Conington again shows 
extraordinary agility in rhyming, but 
he has to use such archaisms as 
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“prores” to rhyme with “shores,” and 
to rhyme with 


“treen” (i.e. trees) 
“queen.” 

Then Morris has to make “fierce” 
rhyme with “diverse,” and “myrrh” 
to rhyme with “hair,” “folk” with 
“cloak.” And it is part of his plan— 
and, I think, a wrong plan—to sprinkle 
his page with old English and ballad 
style, such as “father-folk of Alba- 
town,” where Conington has the “an- 
cient sires of Alban blood.” Then he 
has “a-growling,” “a-looking,” “withal,” 
and many odd-looking turns of speech 
fit for an old lay, but such as jar on 
Virgil’s curiosa felicitas and _ thrice- 
sifted niceties of phrase. Morris made 
a wonderful effort, and, I think, alone 
of all translators, has made bis whole 
Aeneid correspond line for line with 
the original. But, with the double exi- 
gencies of rhyming each line and of 
overweighting his English verse, I 
sadly confess it to be another failure. 

I have several verse translations by 
eminent scholars. Mr. Matthew P. W. 
Boulton, a descendant of James 
Watts’s partner, translated the sixth 
Aeneid into rhymed fourteen-syllable 
lines of seven feet—one more than 
Virgil’s, and the same metre as Morris. 
I have not got the version of Sir 
Theodore Martin, but I possess and use 
his Horace. Sir George Osborne Mor- 
gan, a famous Oxford scholar, trans- 
lated the Eclogues into hexameters 
without rhyme. And another Oxford 
scholar, the late Lord Bowen, pub- 
lished translations of the JHclogues 
and six books of the Aeneid in rhymed 
and truncated dactylics, i.e., hexa- 
meters catalectic. The ingenious de- 
fence of hexameters in his Preface 
does not satisfy me. I agree with 
Tennyson that “English hexameters 
are only fit for comic subjects” (Notes, 
Hallam’s Edition, 1913, page 940). 
Lord Derby called it a “pestilent 
heresy.” English metres have neither 
true dactyls nor true spondees. Our 
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iambic metre is heroic and dramatic; 
our trochaic metres are comic or vocal. 
To translate Virgil is to face Scylla 
and. Charybdis, to be between the 
Devil and the deep sea. It is almost 
hopeless to get an hexameter line of 
Virgil into a line of only ten syllables; 
but an English verse of fourteen sylla- 
bles drags, and if it is in hybrid dac- 
tyls it sounds like—“Ride a _ cock- 
horse.” 

It won’t do. Long lines, dactyls, 
rhymes, are all impossible, if one has 
tc put the true words of Virgil into 
real English poetry. A very poor 
scholar might still enjoy Virgil, if he 
read Conington’s prose version with it 
line for line. Those who can make 
nothing of the Latin will continue, as 
they did in the eighteenth century, to 
read Dryden. Our “glorious John” 
often blundered over the text, he took 
liberties with it too often, and em- 
broidered his author as if he were re- 
telling a tale from Chaucer. But, after 
all, Dryden's Virgil is readable Eng- 
lish. His tenth book of the Aeneid 
opens thus :— 

The gates of heav’n unfold; 
summons all 

The gods to council in the common 
hall. 

Sublimely seated he surveys from far 

The fields, the camp, the fortune of the 
war. 

Here, in four lines, are Virgil’s four 
lines :— 

Panditur interea domus omnipotentis 
Olympi 

Conciliumque vocat divom pater atque 
hominum rex 

Sideream in sedem, terras unde arduus 
omnes 

Castraque Dardanidum aspectat popu- 
losque Latinos. 

Dryden has not quite exactly fol- 
lowed his text, but he gives the sense 
fairly, and he offers the English reader 
some ringing lines which are poetry 
and have a touch of the epic note. 

This is not quite equal to Milton’s 
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opening of Paradise Lost, Book Il. :— 
High on a throne of royal state, 
which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of 
Ind. 
It is quite wrong to assume that our 
English verse of five feet cannot be 
made rich, majestic, epic, without be- 
ing longer, or that it needs rhyme “to 
make it pleasing.” Take this :— 
Powers and Dominions, Deities of 
Heav’n. 
Is that line not sufficiently full and 
grand? Would it be improved by tack- 
ing on to it four more syllables in two 
extra feet, or would it be more 
“pleasing” if the next line ended with 
“given,” “driven,” “shriven,” to rhyme 
with Heaven? ‘Those who intend to 
write epic poetry in English should 
study the blank verse of Milton and 
Shakespeare :— 
nocturna versate manu versate diurna. 
Neither ancient metres, nor long lines, 
nor rhyme are needed in translating 
Homer or Virgil. 

I certainly do not restrict my reading 
to epics in a time like this. I have 
had enough of the “Fight at the 
Ships,” and the Aristeia of Diomedes, 
Menelaos, and Patroclos—and when 
one comes to Virgil’s rather conven- 
tional efforts to keep up with the giant 
stride of Homer :— 
Sequiturque patrem 

aequis— 
the incessant gore and carnage be- 
comes almost sickening in the hands 
of poor, dear, gentle, melancholy Maro, 
who, one always thinks :— 
Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster. 

No! in these days we want some- 
thing lighter, more cheerful, and more 
modern than a great epic. 

What can be pleasanter for a spare 
half-hour, or on a journey out of 
reach of a library, than the Latin 
Elegiacs in a convenient form? I have 
already spoken of the Catullus, Tibul- 
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lus, and Pervigilium in the handy 
Loeb edition, with text on one side, 
and English prose on the other side. 
It is good enough for me. Though I 
have, and often refer to, the monu- 
mental work on Catullus by Robinson 
Ellis, the glory of Oxford scholarship, 
I confess I rather grudge the two mas- 
sive octavos, nearly 1,000 pages in all, in 
which Ellis enshrined the lively, fan- 
tastic, scandalous Roman viveur. Can 
it matter how we piece together those 
broken verses, not a few of which 
should really have been swept off into 
the Cloaca Mazvima by the Aedile’s 
scavenger? And wkat a_ luckless 
pedantry was that of translating 
Catullus into his own metres! Can any 
English verse convey the bird-like 
twitter of passer, deliciae meae puel- 
lae? Though Catullus, like any de- 
bauched young “blood” of Rome, or 
Paris, or London, perpetrated not a 
little scandalous chaff, and, indeed, too 
much smut, his best poems have a 
thrill and a ring which have hardly 
any equal in all Latin poetry. He al- 
ways reminds me of Burns, and at 
times of Heine—or Leopardi. 

Robinson Ellis’s translation of Catul- 
lus into the original metres is a type 
of the mistake made by great scholars 
who desire to keep close to the text, 
and resort to obsolete, clumsy, rare 
words, and so perpetrate a jargon 
which is not English at all. Catullus 
is one of the last poets on whom this 
pedantry should be practised. In his 
Preface, Ellis very rightly examines 
the error of translators who confuse 
accent and quantity, especially in that 
record specimen of bad hexameters, 
Evangeline; and he very rightly cites 
Kingsley’s Andromeda as the best ex- 
ample of English hexameters, and that 
is because the true dactylic lines in 
that poem are in Greek names, not 
English words. In Mr. Ellis’s version, 
Catullus’s lepidum novum libellum 
is :— 
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Purfled  glossily, 
pumice. 

Zonam soluit diu ligatam— 
becomes “late-won loosener of the 
wary girdle.” What is a wary girdle? 

Flendo turgiduli rubent ocelli, 
becomes “Eyes do angrily redden all 
a’weeping.” Is this any better than 
“my lady’s darling eyes are heavy and 
‘red with weeping” (F. W. Cornish, 
Loeb Ed.). 

Turn to the famous stanzas from 
Sappho :— 

Qui sedens adversus identidem te— 
this becomes “face to face who towards 
thee attently sitting.” 

And all this jumble of words.in 
order to turn into English poetry 
Sappho’s perfectly simple 


fresh with ashy 


doris évavrios To | iLdve, 
In the famous Hymenzan Song of 
Catullus, the radical impossibility of 
resort to original metres is singularly 
marked. Latin is a language in which, 
owing, perhaps, to its case-endings, 
genders, and numbers, adjectives and 
verbs can be widely separated and 
thrown into different lines. English 
does not admit of this separation. 
When, in a poem of 240 lines each 
verse is run on into the next, so that 
every line ends in an adjective, prepo- 
sition,, or other subsidiary word, the 
effect is intolerably tiresome, thus :-— 
Approach in all 
Joy, approach with a luminous 
Foot, a sandal of amber. 
Or, again, this stanza :— 

You in chastity tried the long 

Years, good women of agedest 

Husbands, lay ye the bride to-night. 
Is this poetry—is it sense—is it Catul- 
lus’s own— 

Vos bonae senibus viris 
cognitae bene feminae 
collocate puellulam? 

This seems the pedantry of a scholar 
who was so deeply saturated with his 
classics that he had forgotten the use 
of his own tongue. 
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But it is not to be supposed that a 
great scholar is incapacitated from 
translating into English verse. Pro- 
fessor Conington’s verse translation of 
Horace’s Odes is proof to the con- 
trary. His long and very important 
Preface to that volume is an admirable 
study of the problem of translating 
Latin into English poetry. Asa former 
pupil of Conington myself in 1851, I 
return with joy to his convincing 
canons of criticism. Surely he is right 
in insisting that such Odes as those of 
Horace should be turned (1) in the 
same number of lines, (2) in metres, 
not at all the same in rhythm, but 
similar in length and in effect, (3) in 
metres, essentially iambic, und not 
trochaic, dactylic, or choriambic, (4) 
in rhyme, which is indispensable in 
lyric poetry, and in rhymes alternate, 
not in couplets. 

Working on these indisputable rules, 
Conington translated the Odes of 
Horace with a real success. His Ode 
to Pyrrha, Quis multa gracilis, is dis- 
tinctly better than Milton’s, because it 
is in alternate rhyme and more easy, 
more dainty, more eighteenth-century 
than Milton’s. It is also more exact 
than Francis, and far more Horatian 
than the version of Sir Theodore Mar- 
tin. Sir Theodore’s Works of Horace 
is an invaluable god-send to the Eng- 
lish reader, and many of his Odes are 
really poetry. The famous amecbean 
Ode with Lydia—Donec gratus eram— 
is beautifully turned by Martin, in 
stanzas of eight-syllable iambics, with 
alternate rhyme. This Ode by Sir 
Theodore is far more lyrical, easy, and 
airy than Conington’s. Here in this 
Ode he keeps strictly to the lines of 
his original, and follows it stanza by 
stanza. His version is too often, how- 
ever, open to the just criticism of Con- 
ington, that it is diffuse, inexact, with 
embroidery of his own. Would that 
Sir Theodore had been a more abso- 
lute Horatian: would that Coning- 
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ton had been a more true poet! 

Another instance of a classical 
scholar who made some beautiful ver- 
sions of an ancient lyric poet is to be 
found in C. S. Calverley’s Theocritus, 
which is a brilliant success. In a mas- 
terly preface he justifies the resort to 
our Miltonic blank verse for all longer 
pieces in Greek hexameters, as in the 
famous Pharmaceutria:— 

Where are the bay-leaves, Thestylis, 
and the charms— 

or as in the Encomion to Ptolemy:— 

With Zeus begin, sweet sisters, end 
with Zeus 

Here, Calverley makes a complete 
answer to Conington’s acquiescence in 
the conventional objection to the use 
of blank verse, that “no modern can 
write it.” Frederic Myers also made 
some excellent versions of Virgil in 
blank verse. 

This fatal misconception it was that 
induced Conington to ruin his Virgil’s 
Aeneid by weakly abandoning blank 
verse and falling into the facile canter 
of Scott’s Marmion—all, he says, for 
the sake of rapidity. But the Aeneid 
is majestic, sonorous, most delicately 
phrased, and does not rattle on like a 
border-ballad, or Chevy-Chase. So that 
Conington’s Aeneid fails as utterly as 
his Horace succeeds. Would that Con- 
ington, before choosing the metre for 
his Virgil, had practised the imperative 
rule he states in the preface to his 
Horace, that a translator should strive 
to keep within the measure of the 
original lines. Instead of this, Coning- 
ton fell into the trap when he states 
that rhyme offers “a chance of giving 
pleasure.” This is an inversion of the 
real truth. Rhyme gives no pleasure, 
and is a needless incumbrance in epic. 
Mr. Calverley, as well as Tennyson, 
F. Myers, and others, has proved that 
blank verse is quite possible in the 
epic form. 

But rhyme is quite indispensable in 


a short lyric, as Conington, Martin, 
eo 
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and Calverley all agree. Conington and 
Martin rightly use it invariably in the 
Odes of Horace. Calverley resorts to 
rhyme in the slighter lyrics, in the 
amebean songs, in pieces which fall 
into stanzas, in epigrams and epitaphs. 
I hold Calverley’s Theocritus to be a 
perfect model for English translations 
into verse. 

But here is another, quite recent, 
even more suggestive, model for trans- 
lators, which I am constantly taking 
up for a bit of rest after these blood- 
curdling telegrams, I mean Select Hpi- 
grams of Martial, translated or imi- 
tated in English verse by W. J. Court- 
hope, C.B., ete., late Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford (John Murray, 1914). 
Of course, Martial in English needs 
selection, and the choice made is ade- 
quate and thoroughly typical of the 
rather scurvy wit of the decadent Em- 
pire. Mr. Courthope’s translations are 
all in rhyme. This, though wrong for 
epic, is indispensable for translating 
epigrams, or short society lyrics, or 
friendly trifles. That is his first 
canon. The second is, iambic metres 
either of ten or sometimes of eight 
syllables. No silly attempt to write in 
English dactyls, trochees, or anapests 
—no childish copy of such a rhythm 
as “Humpty Dumpty had a great fall.” 
The third rule is, to translate line for 
line, keeping fairly to the length of 
the original poem, but not so slavishly 
as not occasionally to exceed some- 
what. Thus, No. 2, of sixteen lines, is 
turned in twenty-two lines; but this 
is quite exceptional. Martial’s elegiac 
metres (hexameter alternately with 
pentameter) are very rightly turned in 
the familiar rhymed heroics of Dryden 
and Pope. The shorter four-foot line 
of Catullus (hendecasyllables) are 
again rightly turred in our rhymed 
four-foot line of Swift. 

It is a delightful book. The versions 
are real, easy, pleasant English poetry, 
not ear-cracking, jaw-twisting scholar’s 
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oddities. They may all be read agree- 
ably by one who knows no Latin. No 
one can read these friendly banterings 
of the Spanish society-parasite, who 
delighted the smart world of Rome 
about the beginning of the second cen- 
tury, A.D., without being struck with 
the singular likeness of its tone to 
that of Pope «nd Gay, and even to that 
of Moore and Byron. 

The last section of Mr. Courthope’s 
book contains a few /mitations, or de- 
liberate adaptations of the Latin 
poems to our own times, habits, and 
persons. This amusing art was ad- 
mirably treated in a volume by my late 
friend, FE. H. Pember, which he 
printed, with graceful illustrations 
from gems, at the Chiswick Press, “for 
private distribution, 1891," and en- 
titled it Debita Flacco. It had light, 
airy adaptations from the Odes of 
Horace, in the vein of modern 
London. This gift-book, an ¢dition de 


luxe, limited to 250 copies, is a real 
possession to those lucky enough to 


have a copy. But since it has never 
yet been published, I must not tanta- 
lize the reader by saying more of it. 

Mr. Courthope’s Imitations of Mar- 
tial are far more close to the original, 
more terse, more “topical,” and, there- 
fore, run off the tongue more easily. 
I cannot resist citing the last of them 
(page 101) :— 

To THE PUBLIC.’ 

If books you’d order without fail 
As company for boat or rail, 
Buy this, whose small octavo page 
Reflects the spirit of our age. 

1 From “Martial,” I. iii. :— 


Ad lectorem, ubi libri venales. 


Qu itecum cupis esse meos ubicunque libellos, 
Et comites longae quaeris habere viae; 
Hos eme, quos arctat brevibus membrana tabellis; 
Secrinia da magnis, me manus una capit. 
Ne tamen ignores ubi sim venalis, et erres 
Urbe vagus tota, me duce certus eris. 
Libertum docti Lucensis quaere Secundum, 
Limina post Pacis, Palladiumque forum. 

I venture to think Mr. Courthope’s paraphrase 
quite as neatly turned as Martial’s, and much 
more sprightly. ‘‘Mega biblion mega kakon.”’ I 
am all for the small handy books now. No more 
quartos and massive annotations for me. Now I 
like my Greek and Latin in portable form, and 
with easy English on the opposite page.—F. H. 
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More weighty volumes desks demand, 
But this you'll manage, sit or stand, 
To hold with ease in either hand. 
Where you may buy it next I'll tell: 
Mount from the Club-land of Pall Mall 
To where St. James by roadway hilly 
Conducts your feet to Piccadilly. 
If with the Publisher you'd parle, 
Cross to the Street of Albemarle; 
There (in an ancient house, whose 
fame 
Is sung by bards of mighty name) 
You'll find him at his work each day 
In 50 or in 50a. 


That is exactly what I say to the 
reader myself—only in London it is 
not necessary to go to Albemarle 
Street. Every bookseller in town or 
ceuntry has the new Martial. 

Though rhyme is a mere vexation in 
long and stately versions of an epic, 
it is perfectly suited and usually indis- 
pensable, not only for odes, epigrams, 
and idylils, but also for extended 
satires and moral poems in Greek or 
Latin hexameter metre. Consequently, 
rhymed and usually heroic couplets 
were properly used in translating the 
satires of Horace, Juvenal, and Per- 
seus by Dryden, Johnson, Gifford, 
Theodore Martin, Conington, and 
others. Only there is this qualifica- 
tion. Satires, familiar epistles, such 
poems as the Ars poetica, do not need, 
and hardly bear, that close limitation 
to the author’s words which we de- 
mand in epic, and in gem-like lyrics. 
It is an offence when we find Pope 
thrusting into Homer’s text some con- 
ventional ornament that smacks of 
Queen Anne, or when we come on & 
dramatic commonplace and_  coffee- 
house bravura thrown by Dryden into 
the thrice-strained perfume of Virgil’s 
epic. Nor can we allow gratuitous 
prettiness added to Horace’s sardonyx 
gems by Francis, Theodore Martin, and 
the rest. 

The case is wholly different with 
satires, moral and critical essays in 
verse. Here the sense is usually more 
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important than the phrasing, and the 
sense is more within the reach of a 
modern writer. Pope’s Hssay on Man 
or Dryden's Religio Laici is, perhaps, 
as good a poem as Juvenal’s Tenth 
Satire, and Johnson’s Vanity of Hu- 
man Wishes has couplets which are 
quoted as often as Gracchos de sedi- 
tione querentes, or Greculus esuriens 
in colum jusseris ibit. In fact, in 
translating Latin satires, at least 
for Juvenal and Persius, some amount 
of licence, even of paraphrase, 
is both allowable, and often neces- 
sary. It greatly reduces the dif- 
ficulty of finding rhymes, so that 
the translator is not fastened to a bed 
of Procrustes, in that he is bound to 
exact words, and yet has to echo the 
end of each verse. I have, of late, to 
The Bnglish Review. 
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relieve my mind from the strain of 
hourly telegrams, been rubbing up my 
Juvenal and my Persius, always with 
Gifford, Dryden, and Johnson by my 
side. Old Sam is tiresome by the bow- 
wow monotony of his eternal an- 
titheses. Dryden, too, often swings 
about his brawny arms like a prize- 
fighter to exhibit his strength of blow. 
. Strong he is: but too often his swag- 
ger is disgusting. Gifford is really the 
best of the lot. And, free as he is, and 
too often running away from his text, 
I take him as the true type of a trans- 
lator of satiric Latin. 

But I close here. Perhaps I may add 
some words in another number—unless 
my readers judge all this talk of mine 
to be a mere back-number. 

Frederic Harrison. 





VILLAGE 


Her name was Martha, Martha Tred- 
gold, and indeed in her sterling worth 
of character she was pure gold. But 
like her, (dare we say?) more illustri- 
namesake of Bethany, she was 
“cumbered about much serving” — in- 
deed, at such busy times as Christmas, 
very much cumbered about very much 
serving of postage stamps to our vil- 
lage rustics, anxious to despatch the 
season’s greetings to distant relatives 
and friends—daughters in service and 
sons abroad or at the regimental depot, 
to say nothing of lovers, male and fe- 
male. But though “careful and troubled 
about many things,” our Martha did 
neglect the “one thing needful.” 
the staunchest of church- 
women, and her great influence was al- 
ways thrown on the side of village rec- 
titude. And indeed, if she had not 
been “careful and troubled about many 
postal, she would soon have 
brought very real “trouble” upon her- 
self from her official superiors at A. 


THE 


ous 


not 


She was 


things” 


POSTMISTRESS. 


For even the esteem in which she was 
justly held there for her long and 
faithful services did not save her from 
the occasional receipt of ominous blue 
papers which began with the printed 
formula—*“You are required to furnish 
this office with an immediate, complete, 
and succinct explanation of...” The 
alleged delinquency was couched in 
such stilted language that it reduced 
poor Martha, even though she had been 
educated at a “Ladies’ College” in the 
Isle of Wight, to a state of hopeless 
bewilderment. It was on such occa- 
sions that she honored me, though 
only the curate, by the request to act 
as interpreter of these official docu- 
ments. “The rector, sir, he be too 
learned to make it plain to simple folk, 
but you, sir, do make it all clear like 
to me.” This was the left-handed 
thanks I received for my pains in 
breaking up the official synthetic into 
the popular analytic, understanded of 
the people. 
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Our Postmistress’ attitude towards 
these official inquiries, however much 
they caused her to quake inwardly, 
was that of a brave soul with a mens 
conscia recti in spite of rare and trivial 
lapses from the ideal of official perfec- 
tion. She “bore herself with dauntless 
air.” 

“When I be wrong, sir,” she declared 
to me on one occasion, “I will humble. 
myself to a beggar. But when I be in 
the right, I humbles myself to no one; 
not even to my Mistress”—for so she 
always spoke of her late most gracious 
Majesty, Queen Victoria. 

There are hours in the twenty-four 
which appeal to the thoughtful mind 
with their own special significance: 
the zenith with its major chord of 
noonday splendor, the witching hour of 
midnight with its solemn minor chord. 
But in our village of “The-Market-place- 
with-the-long-ford,” to translate its 
Saxon name into modern English, the 
hour of the day which dwarfed all 
others into insignificance was that of 
6 P.M., when the mail-bag of our vil- 
lage was solemnly, with due and ap- 
propriate ritual, sealed up, before be- 
ing deposited in the mail-van waiting 
to convey it on its thirty-mile journey 
te A. by the lonely road which skirts 
our South-West Wilts downs. 

There stood the high priestess of the 
postal Hermes, with tongue extended— 
the truth must be told to recall accu- 
rately the solemn scene—ready at the 
psychological moment to lubricate the 
large engraved crown with which she 
sealed down the mail-bag the moment 
her grandfather clock, in its wonder- 
fully carved oak case, struck the hour. 
Woe to procrastination, that thief of 
time! Woe to neglected opportunity! 
Any belated letter must now undergo a 
redeeming purgatory of twenty-four 
hours before it can speed to its destina- 
tion. The mournful cadence of Tenny- 
son’s tragic song sprang irresistibly to 
the mind—*“Too late, too late; ye can- 
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not enter now.” Only once during the 
long years of her reign, and only then 
for the old rector, and only even for 
him since his letter bore the address, 
“To H.R.H. the Duke of——,” was the 
bag re-opened after that solemn seal- 
ing. And the hearts of those of us who 
stood round beat with quickened pulses 
as we realized that history was being 
made as we looked on. 

Some attempt at a description of 
Martha’s appearance, as we recall her, 
must be made. Above middle height, 
still erect, quick and active, but withal 
dignified in carriage; with fine, hooked 
nose and resolute mouth and chin, 're- 
deemed from undue severity by the 
merry, kindly blue eyes. In winter she 
wore a simple stuff gown with knitted 
spencer. In damp, muddy weather she 
was one of the few who still used pat- 
tens. In summer her print dresses were 
always of the daintiest pattern and 
spotlessly clean, while a delightful sun- 
bonnet completed the whole costume. 
There was no stupid aping the fashions 
of the gentry about Martha, yet there 
were few ladies who presented a more 
gracious picture. 

The Post Office cottage stood, as was 
fitting, at the head of the village and 
was placed, as was fitting also, a lit- 
tle back from the vulgar line of the 
village street, in dignified seclusion 
and reserve, emblematic of the official 
aloofness which characterized the Post- 
mistress herself. The cottage was 
probably built about 1625, with several 
other houses in the village, in the 
characteristic chequer-work with local 
material found so readily in down 
countries. The alternate squares of 
faced flint and chalk—the latter weath- 
ered and hardened into stone and wisely 
built into the walls in the same hori- 
zontal position in which it formerly 
lay in the quarry bed—had a peculiar 
charm of their own. The lower win- 
dows had fine old mullions, quite grace- 
ful in their severe simplicity. In the 
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roof were two semi-dormer  win- 
dows. The thick thatch encircling 
them seemed to suggest some dear old 
face peeping out of one of Martha’s 
own deep sun-bonnets. Gentle reader! 
nurtured in some palace, you cannot 
have known, as the writer has by ac- 
tual experience, the comfort of living 
under thatch. In the summer heat how 
cool it is; and then in the winter cold 
how snug! Of all decaying arts, surely 
that of the village thatcher is most to 
be regretted. A _ well-thatched roof 
proved, as few other pieces of rustic 
handiwork, how straight an eye and 
how artistic a mind the rustic may 
possess. How proud the older genera- 
tion of thatchers were of their roofs, 
and of the charming edging made with 
the crossed wooden “spars”! 

The Post Office was perched on the 
side of a hill that led up to the downs 
above the village, so steep that as you 
entered from the back you stepped 
down one deep step into the outer of- 
fice, where the wants of the common- 
alty were supplied, and two more 
equally deep into the inner sitting- 
room, where the Postmistress executed 
the orders of the gentry, privileged 
with the entrée. 

One cannot’ help feeling that a vol- 
ume of photographs of village post of- 
fices taken forty years ago, or even 
later, would have revealed some of the 
quaintest and most picturesque cottages 
imaginable; and what a striking con- 
trast would these tiny capillaries have 
made to the great pulsing heart of the 
G.P.O. at St. Martin le Grand! 

Writers on Scottish rural life have 
described how very intimate friends 
come to be called “far ben.” Of the 
two rooms that comprise the ground 
floor of a highland cottage the outer 
one is called the “but.” It is here 
where all the common work of the 
house is carried on, and business with 
the daily callers, pedlars and others, 
transacted. The inner room is called 
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the “ben.” Into it only the more fa- 
miliar friends are invited, and the 
most intimate of them are described as 
being “far ben.” 

Certainly the “ben” of our Post- 
mistress was reserved exclusively for 
the gentry—and even they waited for 
the coveted invitation—and for a very 
few intimates among the superior vil- 
lagers. My successor in the curacy, 
after I had been preferred to a neigh- 
boring rectory, either in ignorance of 
or lightly esteeming such niceties, on 
his first visit to the Post Office, boldly 
and uninvited, stepped through the 
outer office into the inner shrine and 
demanded stamps. “If you will please 
step into the office, sir, it will be my 
humble duty to supply you.” The 
words were quite simple, but the sever- 
ity of the rebuke lay in the tone of 
offended dignity with which they were 
spoken. 

What a delightful room that “ben” 
was! The newest article of furniture 
well over a hundred years old, and 
many older still. How it satisfied 
one’s artistic instincts better in its 
severe simplicity than many a wealthy 
drawing-room, crowded with its sense- 
less bric-A-brac! How nearly such 
cottage interiors approximate to Mor- 
ris’s canon of art, that a “»‘vse should 
contain nothing that has not some defi- 
nite use, and that every useful thing, 
even the humblest, can possess real 
beauty cf design, though it be some- 
thing quite inexpensive and simple. 

The space between the front of the 
cottage and the village street was 
merely flagged. Others, more leisured 
or more sentimental, would probably 
have turned the little plot into a flower 
border, stocked with the herbaceous 
favorites of the village. But there was 
little room for either leisure or senti- 
ment in busy Martha’s strenuous life. 
For, as well as Postmistress, she was 
village laundress. This does not mean, 
however, that she washed indiscrimi- 
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_ nately for all. Her proud boast was of 
a dual nature :—there were no gentry 
she did not, nor any “simple” that she 
did, wash for. In these degenerate 
days it is, I believe, an easy matter for 
all and sundry to secure a record in 
“The County Families.” But Martha’s 
laundry list was as exclusive and as 
exact as any “Almanach de Gotha.” 
Many and fruitless were the attempts 
of those whose social position in the 
neighborhood was uncertain to secure 
the hall-mark of admission into 
Martha’s exclusive clientéle. 

There is a tradition that once, in 
the early days of the nouveau riches, 
a wealthy, vulgar family, who had 
taken an old place in the neighborhood, 
sent several large hampers to Martha 
as a matter of course without previous 
inquiry, but with the curt message that 
the articles were to be returned clean 
and promptly. I cannot say they 
were returned clean, but there can be 
no question about the promptness of 
the return—within half an hour, to 
be exact, and “with Martha Tredgold's 
humble duty, but she only washed 
gentry.” 

This elliptical description of her 
profession proved embarrassing at 
times, and made me cautious as to 
taking the younger and unmarried of 
our lady visitors to be introduced to 
Mrs. Tredgold. On such occasions, 
after the introduction had been ac- 
knowledged by one of her inimitably 
graceful curtsies, Martha (none of us 
would have dared to address her thus 
familiarly!) would refer to her pro- 
fessional connection with me. “Yes, 
madam, I have washed the gentleman 
for nearly twenty years and kept him 
sweet and clean.” At this point I al- 
ways trembled with alarm lest she 
might bid me exhibit the more easily 
approached and less intimate portions 
of my underclothing to demonstrate 
the truth of her statement. Fortu- 
nately it never occurred to her that any 
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assertion of hers could possibly be 
questioned, and so I escaped. 

Once when I visited her, I found her 
greatly perturbed. Some of the more 
up-to-date young ladies of her clientéle 
had adopted a garment which in one 
combines the usefulness of two— 
further definition I hope is unneces- 
sary. “Condemnations they do call 
them, sir, heathen garments say I, not 
fit for Christian gentry.” It would 
have only shocked her the more to 
point out that heathen garments 
are often in their negative quality still 
less orthodox. 

But indeed Martha’s sumptuary laws 
were drastic and were rigorously en- 
forced. Her younger lady clients, mar- 
ried and single, were permitted frilled 
and embroidered under-garments. But 
after the fiftieth birthday it was 
Martha’s invariable rule that these 
should be discarded for something sim- 
pler and less ornate. 

She sometimes called me in—reluc- 
tant and embarrassed—as a sort of 
clerical assessor to give ecclesiastical 
sanction and support to her decrees 
and sentences, and on one occasion to 
inspect, as casually as she would per- 
mit, the offending garments of a 
specially flagrant transgressor. 

This elderly devotee of fashion, not 
possessing what to the Apostolic mind 
is of “great price” and far more 
precious than any quantity of embroid- 
ery, “even the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit,” flared up into open rebel- 
lion, and attempted to organize a boy- 
cott against the autocratic Martha. 
But these were the days before uni- 
versal steam-laundries, and Martha 
knew, and we knew, that there was no 
one within a radius of twenty miles 
who could even remotely approach her 
unique skill in her profession. And the 
end of this one and only rebellion was 
an abject surrender, in almost literal 
sackcloth, on the part of the offender. 

So Martha triumphed in the matter 
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of a reform that has proved too hard 
for the strongest governments in both 
ancient and modern times. 

The delivery of the letters in our 
Postmistress’s hands was not a mere 
commonplace happening in the daily 
round of life, but rather a solemn cere- 
mony conducted with a nice regard for 
the fitness of things social. 

It is reported of a punctilious duke 
of the old noblesse that, in helping the 
guests at his table, he was accustomed 
to mark with scrupulous care the vary- 
ing rank of those he entertained. Toa 
fellow duke he would say, “Monsieur 
le Duc, may I have the honor of help- 
ing you to some beef?” To a noble- 
man of lower rank it was “Monsieur 
le Marquis, or Monsieur le Baron, may 
I have the pleasure——?” Of an ordi- 
nary gentleman, he would, as_ he 
smartly tapped the joint with his 
knife, merely ask, “Beef, Monsieur?” 

So with our Postmistress on her 
daily morning round. If I, as one of 
her laundry clients, chanced to be on 
my door-step when she called, she 
would present my letters to me with 
a curtsey and “Your letters, sir, with 
my humble duty.” If one of the serv- 
ants received them, they were delivered 
with “Your master’s letters.” In the 
case of the villagers, a letter was sim- 
ply handed over in silence, broken only 
by the “Thank you, Mrs. Treggol,” 
which even the most daringly up-to- 
date in off-hand pertness of manner 
never ventured to omit. Somehow, as 
we received even our halfpenny circu- 
lars from her hands, they took on an 
added importance. 

It was one of the events of the week 
to watch Martha march down the vil- 
lage street on her way io the Sanday 
evening service in church. On these 
occasions she condescended to mix 
with her fellow villagers in a spirit of 
tempered reserve and restrained affa- 
bility. But everyone recognized that it 
was for the Postmistress first to ad- 
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dress the recipients of her gracious 
notice, and for her to select, as do 
royal personages, the topics of con- 
versation. 

But on occasions of national rejoic- 
ing, such as jubilees and coronations, 
celebrated by a _ special service in 
church, this pleasing, condescending 
familiarity was replaced by a de- 
meanor of regal aloofness and majesty 
ot which the Kaiser is said to be such 
a master. A fitting ceremonial was 
strictly observed. The Postmistress, 
clad from head to foot in royal purple 
—purple silk dress, purple velvet man- 
tilla, and purple feathered bonnet — 
made her solemn progress down the 
middle of the village street. Did ever 
the august centre of a royal procession 
look more regal? Did our Postmistress 
for a moment forget that she was the 
official representative of Majesty itself? 
Gone now was that easy affability of 
ordinary Sundays! But Martha was 
no DPrastian, and if loyalty to the 
State and its exalted Head compelled 
her to esteem the Post Office as the 
village Quirinal, as a good church- 
woman she regarded the Rectory as 
the Vatican. Whichever of us hap- 
pened to preach the sermon on such 
occasions of State rejoicings never 
neglected to point out that the great- 
ness of our Empire “on which the sun 
never sets” had been built up and is 
maintained by such faithful services as 
those of our village Postmistress, and 
how highly favored we were in having 
so noble and inspiring an example 
of loyalty to duty living in our 
midst. 

Even Fate, when it visited our Post- 
mistress with misfortune, did so in a 
manner that served to emphasize her 
connection with Royalty, and thus 
robbed the untoward event of half its 
bitterness. For example, at the time of 
the postponement of the late King Ed- 
ward’s coronation, Martha’s pig was 
suddenly seized with severe illness. 
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“Mortal bad he be with the King’s 
complaint!” Such was the startling 
diagnosis of our village vet., who pur- 
sued his professional duties in the in- 
tervals of his humbler work as black- 
smith. If he were not entitled to add 
the magic letters M.R.C.V.S. to his 
name, yet he had worked for six 
months as shoeing-smith to a vet., and 
during that time had “cleaned all his 
*natomies.” He was wont to impress 
his rustic hearers at the village tavern 
by such profound information as that 
“the inside of a horse crosses hisself 
twice,” while that of “a cow don’t cross 
hisself at all,” and that “a pig and a 
Christian be made zacly same, inside” 
—this latter a humbling reflection! 
On one occasion he achieved a triumph 
in pastoral work, the envy of the 
clergy round, by keeping almost the en- 
tire population of the village diligently 
searching their Bibles the whole of the 
winter months by the simple expedient 
of offering £5 to the first person who 
discovered a certain text, which he af- 
terwards admitted was not in the Bible 
at all. 

To the nation’s joy, the King recoy- 
ered, while Martha’s pig died. But it 
was the same complaint in the case of 
the King and of the pig, and we all 
felt that a special and peculiar inti- 
macy with royalty had been conferred 
by Fate on our Postmistress, and, 
through her, on the whole parish. 
Could it be wondered at that she held 
herself proudly and with ever-increas- 
ing dignity? 

But our Martha was no Diotrephes, 
intoxicated with the love of pre- 
eminence. Her high appreciation of 
herself and her appointment only 
served to incite her to a more faithful 
and scrupulous discharge of her duties, 
while her courtesy to simple as well 
as gentle was genuine and unfailing, 
and without a shadow of conceit or 
condescension. 

The time has come for -us now to 
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glance at Martha’s affaires de ceur, 
and briefly to describe her courtship 
and marriage. There was one incident 
in her early life which, if the truth 
must be told, shall be referred to with 
all possible delicacy and _ reserve. 
Though the parish “Register of Mar- 
riages” describes Martha as a“‘spinster,” 
“of full age’—thus considerately were 
her sixty-six summers recorded — the 
fact remains that one of her brides- 
maids and bearers of her purple train 
was her own granddaughter. It must 
not be hastily assumed that this very 
concrete evidence of lapsed virtue gave 
her husband any initial advantage in 
the matrimonial partnership, since the 
other bridesmaid and train-bearer was 
his grandchild, though the Register in 
his case also described him as being 
technically unmarried. 

But that momentous change wrought 
out at Amesbury, only a few miles dis- 
tant, by which Guinevere the sinner be- 
came first Guinevere the penitent and 
then Guinevere the saint, was not, 
thank God, a unique event, but is daily 
repeated. And the only effect of Mar- 
tha Melior’s youthful indiscretion was 
a stern hatred of, and loathing for, 
anything that was not nice, and a re- 
storing tenderness of manner towards 
the fallen. 

What was it that induced Martha, so 
self-reliant and so unsentimental, to 
embark, at her mature age, on the un- 
certain sea of holy matrimony? Was 
it that, like the great Alexander, she 
longed for more worlds to conquer, and 
felt that the subjugation of a lord of 
creation was a task worthy of her 
powers and well within them? I can- 
not say. It was a mystery beyond our 
compfehension. Possibly the explana- 
tion lay in the fact that she had had 
for some time previously a succession 
of most unsatisfactory rural postmen, 
and she felt that a masterly and per- 
manent solution of the difficulty could 
be found in combining the offices of 
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husband and rural postman in one 
person. 

With her lover Daniel the compelling 
motive was much more obvious. After 
a hard and precarious life as a coun- 
try carrier, he had come to the con- 
clusion —a very mistaken one, as 
we shall see—that he could secure 
for himself as the spouse of the 
industrious Martha a comfortable 
home, an easy life, and, if he were 
lucky enough to survive her, a consid- 
erable fortune. Neither of the two was 
fitted by age or temperament for the 
love-sick dalliance of an ordinary en- 
gagement. Indeed, that engagement 
much more closely resembled what in 
wrestling contests is, I believe, de- 
scribed as “manceuvring for grip.” 

Most dear to Daniel’s heart were his 
pipe and his glass of ale, and he was 
resolved that, if possible, they should 
be the luxury of his married life, as 
they had been the consolation of his 
bachelor days. Martha was resolved 
that both should be renounced. It was 
here where the maneuvring for grip 
came in. Martha was quite aware of 
Daniel’s tastes, though she kept her 
knowledge to herself, while Daniel had 
never ventured to indulge either in her 
presence or even to mention them. And 
their courting consisted, on Daniel’s 
side, in trying to awaken some softer 
moment in Martha when he could suc- 
cessfully obtain the permission he de- 
sired, while on Martha’s side was the 
resolution to give him no such oppor- 
tunity. Things had come to rather an 
impasse when one evening Martha cut 
the Gordian knot by exclaiming, 
“Dan’l, ye don’t ever smoke and ye 
don’t ever drink; come to me heart.” 
And Dan’l came! 

It was then that our Postmistress 
gave her accepted consort’s squat figure 
a sharp, critical look, as if she were 
literally taking his measure. For a 
moment Daniel was half puzzled, half 
flattered, and then the matter passed 
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from his mind. Nor did he think any 
more of it when a parcel was delivered 
to his future bride, a few days after, 
as he sat in the front office, endeav- 
oring to assume as cheerful an air as 
possible in the absence of his accus- 
tomed pipe and glass. A sly, enigmati- 
cal smile flitted across Martha’s face 
as she carefully carried the parcel to 
her wardrobe above. 

It must be owned that Martha prac- 
tically proposed to Daniel. But did 
not her august Mistress and pattern in 
all things do the same when she sig- 
nified to the Prince Albert that her 
gracious choice had fallen upon him? 

Any description of the marriage cere- 
mony itself is unnecessary, though two 
incidents in the service may be re- 
ferred to. First, it was noticed that 
the old rector slurred over the word 
“obey” in the question addressed to 
the bride and to which she is instructed 
to answer “I will.” And secondly, he 
omitted altogether the address which 
the Prayer Book provides “if there be 
no sermon, declaring the duties of man 
and wife.” It was one thing for St. 
Paul, from the security of his Roman 
prison, to command “wives to be sub- 
ject to their husbands in all things.” 
It was quite another, and a much more 
adventurous matter, to address such 
words, even indirectly and imperson- 
ally, to the imperious Martha. Nor 
could the wildest flight of imagination 
ever picture Martha, as needing the 
exhortation “not to be afraid with any 
amazement” of anything that matri- 
mony might have in store for her. 

We have attempted to illustrate how 
Martha’s Christian name was symbolic 
and descriptive of her busy, active, 
capable life. Her husband’s case also 
was one of nomen et omen, but, alas, 
infelir! Sharp as was the trial of his 
great Hebrew namesake in being cast 
for a single night into a den of several 
lions, our Daniel’s trial was in some 
respects more nerve-shattering, since 
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he voluntarily for the rest of his life 
elected to take up his abode in the 
home of a lioness, terrible in her wrath 
when provoked. Had Daniel been a 
Hebrew scholar he would have known 
that the name Martha is connected 
with Mara, “bitterness,” or “that which 
can be bitter,” and so might have taken 
warning in time from a lot which 
proved that it could be bitter indeed. 

Certainly Martha hung upon his arm 
as they walked up the village street on 
their return from church to the Post 
Office, but his bride’s first words must 
have been a revelation of what was in 
store for him. “Treggol,” she said,— 
the more intimate Dan’l was now 
dropped for the more official “Treggol” 
—I hereby appoint you rural postman 
to this office. You will find your uni- 
form on your bed; get it on and be 
ready for your round in half-an-hour. 
Mind that as Postmistress I be your 
master, and it will be my duty to re 
port any misconduct on your part to 
the Postmaster at A.” And never once 
during the fourteen years of their mar- 
ried life did Martha step from her 
proud pinnacle of Postmistress down to 
the meaner level of a mere wife. Had 
her gracious Mistress ever forgotten 
that as Queen her consort was her 
subject? 

Alas, how poor Daniel's alluring 
visions of ease and comfort were trans- 
formed into grim certainties of labor 
and sorrow! That uniform meant for 
him a five-mile tramp night and morn- 
ing over lonely roads, bleak and ex- 
posed in winter, hot and dusty in sum- 
mer. The bitterness of these daily 
journeys was accentuated by the re- 
flection that in the four “publics” 
which he passed night and morning 
there were seated former cronies, each 
with his pipe and glass before him. 

Past these attractive haunts of 
former days, where “he saw the light 
of household fire gleam warm and 
bright,” he had to bear, not “a banner 
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with a strange device,” but a heavy 
mail-bag, “and from his lips escaped” 
many “a groan.” His only comfort was, 
and he recounted it with special pride, 
that for anyone who assaulted him 
wearing Her Majesty’s uniform there 
awaited “double penalty.” 

So for fourteen years Daniel trudged 
his weary round, as well as pumping 
up and carrying innumerable buckets 
of fresh spring water for use in 
Martha’s laundry, until, one severe 
winter, his probation was ended by an 
acute attack of bronchitis. 

But, if the truth must be told, he 
does not deserve any great excess of 
pity for his lot. If ever a man framed 
to play the part of a despotic tyrant 
of a husband to some timid wife, that 
man was Daniel Tredgold, and fate for 
once made no mistake in her matri- 
monial selection. 

A few days after the funeral I 
walked over to the Post Office to offer 
to the widowed Postmistress my sym- 
pathy and condolences. “Poor Tred- 
gold—” I began, but the conventional 
expression was frozen on my lips by 
the look of reproach she gave me, and 
which at once convinced me of my 
Jaur pas, leaving little need for the re- 
proof that followed. 

“I fed him and clothed him, sir, and 
gave him a good home here below, and 
if Them Above can make him half so 
comfortable’ — her tone clearly inti- 
mated how remote she considered the 
possibility—“if Them Above can make 
him half so comfortable as I did, he 
will not take much harm, nor need to 
be called ‘Poor Tredgold.’” 

Oniy once did Martha’s shrewd 
common sense fail her. A knock came 
to her door one day. “Madam,” said 
the stranger, “do not speak. Pray tell 
me nothing. I understand exactly what 
you feel and suffer.” And he pro- 
ceeded to reel off the more obvious 
symptoms of dyspepsia, of which com- 
plaint Martha’s face bore evident 
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traces to even the casual observer. “It 
is fortunate that I have called upon 
you,” he continued, “since I have ex- 
plored the dense forests of South 
America for some years, seeking the 
very herbs and roots which are a 
specific for your special illness. To 
you, as one of her Majesty’s officials, 
the price is reduced to half-a-guinea a 
box.” For his own sake this American 
explorer was wise in never again vis- 
iting the lioness in her den with pills 
composed of brown bread. 

Soon after we had celebrated her 
eighty-ninth birthday we began sorrow- 
fully to realize that another and more 
august visitor would soon knock at 
Martha’s door. But the King of Ter- 
rors had few terrors for her brave 
heart. Her only anxiety was that she 
might meet him with fitting dignity, 
and it was with solemn pride that she 
showed me the fine old linen nightdress 
and cap, both beautifully worked by 
her own hand, which were to form the 
final robes for her mortal frame. 

Her great wish had been that her 
dear old rector should hold her 
right hand, while I should hold her 
left, at her passing. But when that 
moment came the old rector had him- 
self preceded her, and I happened to 
be ill. She sent me kindly messages, 
and insisted on my accepting the beau- 
tiful old china jug, which I had pre- 
viously declined as too valuable, for a 
wedding present. 

A little while before I had visited 
her when she was very feeble, but still 
able to be about and with some effort 
to seal the mail-bag each night. She 
had just been greatly comforted by a 
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visit from a sister-in-law of the rec- 
tor’s, a very old friend and deservedly 
beloved by the whole parish. “She 
knelt just there, sir,” and she pointed 
as if to some sacred spot, “and she 
prayed so beautifully for me, and 
spoke of me, simple though I be, in her 
prayer as her ‘dear Sister.’ Think of 
that, sir, from a lady born,” and the 
dear old creature burst into tears. 

I had expected that her last words 
would have had some reference to her 
life’s work, or to the gracious Sover- 
eign she had served so faithfully as 
Postmistress for over half a century. 
But she died with the name on her 
lips of her beloved grandchild, who 
had nursed her with tender devotion, 
“Alice, Alice.” 

Only a grassy mound indicates where 
that brave and faithful body lies in 
the village churchyard. 

I once’ saw, in a beautiful church- 
yard in Somerset, what I would fain 
see in every churchyard in our land. 
There were memorials, graceful and 
appropriate in design, bearing names 
well known to fame in art and science. 
And with them there were mounds 
lacking any record of the simple folk 
who lay beneath. But on a slight emi- 
nence in the centre of that God’s acre 
there had been raised a cross, taller 
and richer than all, bearing an inscrip- 
tion as beautiful as itself. “To the 
glory of God, and to the memory of 
those, His faithful servants, who lie 
in unrecorded graves around. ‘And 
they shall be mine, saith the Lord of 
Hosts, in that day when I make up 


my jewels.’ ” 
Charles 8S. Earle. 
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The sixty-third Congress signalized 
its final hours by a striking act of 
omission. It failed to pass the Ship 


Purchase Bill which President Wilson 
had taken under his wing and had 
time and again pressed upon the Legis- 
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lature. So strong an opposition to its 
provisions had developed, especially in 
the Senate, where no debate can be 
brought to a close except by consent 
and where an obstructive minority has 
thus peculiar opportunities, that the 
Kill was withdrawn, and, so far as 
one can see, is not likely to be revived 
in anything like its original form. In 
Great Britain we have looked at this 
measure from a purely international 
standpoint. But it had two main as- 
pects that ought to be clearly distin- 
guished. The first was its domestic 
and American aspect as an attempt by 
the United States Government to re- 
suscitate the American merchant ma- 
rine. The second was the danger that 
this attempt, if it were to take the 
form of or to include the purchase of 
the German vessels now lying in the 
harbors of Boston and New York, 
might lead to a sharp différence of 
opinion between the United States and 
the Allies. What chiefly concerned 
Americans was the former aspect, the 
fact that the United States Govern- 
ment was taking the first step for over 
fifty years to compete seriously in the 
ocean-carrying trade. What mainly 
engrossed us in Great Britain was the 
possibility that international complica- 
tions might arise out of the American 
action. 

The Bill, which was introduced into 
Congress early in September by a pri- 
vate member, but which President 
Wilson quickly made an Administration 
measure, provided for the creation of 
a company to buy or build and to op- 
erate foreign-going ships. Fifty-one 
per cent of the stock was to be owned 
by the Government and vested in the 
control of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Postmaster-General, and the 
Secretary of Commerce, who might, 
however, with the approval of Con- 
gress, dispose of the Government hold- 
ings in the company to private indi- 
viduals. The Treasury was further au- 
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thorized to issue bonds to the total or 
£6,000,000 for the purchase or con- 
struction and management of the ships. 
The United States Government, in 
short, by means of a company in which 
it was to own a majority interest, pro- 
posed to invest £6,000,000 in merchant 
vessels. President Wilson defended 
the Bill mainly on the grounds that 
the experience of the past sixty years 
had shown that private initiative could 
not develop an American merchant 
marine, and that there was a pressing 
need for neutral bottoms to carry 
American goods and products to the 
markets of Europe and South America. 
There is no question that the promoters 
of the measure looked forward at first 
to buying a large number of the Ham- 
burg-Amerika and North German 
Lloyd liners that’ sought refuge in 
American harbors at the opening of 
the war. There is also no question 
that they came to realize the perils of 
any such proceeding, and would have 
taken steps to avoid them if thereby 
the opposition to the Bill could have 
been removed. President Wilson, one 
may be very sure, was at no time 
“looking for trouble”; and the project 
was abandoned, not so much because 
of the international friction it might 
have stirred up, as because most Amer- 
icans had convinced themselves that it 
was bad economics and no solution at 
ali of the problem it tried to cope with. 

None the less the problem remains, 
and we may expect many further ef- 
forts to find the key to it. One of the 
abiding impressions made upon Ameri- 
cans by this war is the enormous dis- 
advantage under which they suffer in 
having practically no ocean-going mer- 
chant fleet under their own flag. For 
the past twenty years it is doubtful 
whether so much as 10 per cent of the 
American overseas trade, which now 
amounts to some £800,000,000 annually, 
has been carried in American vessels. 
As nearly as can be ascertained, the 
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proportion is not more than 8 per cent. 
There were at the outbreak of the war 
only six steamships flying the Stars 
and Stripes and regularly engaged in 
the Trans-atlantic route. Over nine- 
tenths of American exports and im- 
ports were borne in British, German, 
French, Dutch, and Scandinavian ves- 
sels; and to the shipowners of these 
nationalities Americans for the past 
two or three decades have been paying 
freight charges to the amount, it is 
estimated, of £30,000,000 a year. The 
situation revealed by the war was, in 
short, almost exactly what Washington 
and Jefferson had foreseen as possible. 
Over a century ago those two states- 
men, in a joint communication to Con- 
gress, warned their countrymen against 
becoming dependent on foreign sea- 
carriers. Not only, they prophesied, 
would American shipbuilding and sea- 
manship suffer, but “our products, car- 
ried in foreign bottoms, would be sad- 
dled with war freights and insurance 
in time of war.” What actually hap- 
pened last August was even worse than 
that. Many cargoes destined for the 
United States and paid for were held 
up in German ports; the supply of raw 
material for a large number of Ameri- 
can industries was cut off; the Ger- 
man merchant marine vanished from 
the seas; British vessels were com- 
mandeered for war purposes ; enormous 
stocks of products and merchandise be- 
gan to accumulate at the American 
ports; and freight rates rose to un- 
precedented heights. Nor could the 
Americans look elsewhere to make good 
the dislocation of the Atlantic trade. 
There is no American steamship line 
running between the United States and 
the larger and wealthier countries of 
South America; there are no more 
than six or seven American steamers 
plying between the western coast and 
China, Japan, Australasia, and the 
Philippines; it is only in the Carib- 
bean region, where about half the 
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carrying trade is in American hands, 
that the Stars and Stripes make a fair 
showing. The coastwise trade, on the 
other hand, has always been confined 
by law to American vessels, and when 
the Panama route is in full working 
order it will result in a considerable 
increase in American tonnage. But 
that, of course, could not influence the 
main problem propounded by the war, 
the problem of how to get American 
goods and products to and from 
Europe. 

So far as that problem has been 
solved at all, it has been solved with- 
out American assistance and simply 
and solely as the result of British sea- 
power. Congress did what it could to 
improvise an American merchant ma- 
rine. It promptly passed a law admit- 
ting foreign-built ships to the American 
registry; it suspended for two years 
the Navigation Acts, which add any- 
where from 25 to 40 per cent to the 
cost of operating a vessel under the 
American flag; and it set up a war- 
risk insurance bureau with a fund of 
£1,000,000. But its efforts have not been 
over-successful. Only about a hundred 
vessels, already owned by Americans 
but flying the British flag, have been 
transferred to the guardianship of the 
Stars and Stripes, and nearly all of 
these are small boats trading with the 
West Indies and Central America. The 
majority of American owners have pre- 
ferred to keep their ships under the 
Union Jack, and their preference will 
be strengthened by the Seamen’s Bill 
which was passed by Congress re- 
cently and which adds yet further 
burdens and restrictions to all ship 
owners flying the American flag. What 
makes the situation so galling to Amer- 
ican pride is that a hundred years ago, 
under the protection of discriminating 
duties and tonnage dues, the American 
merchant marine carried over 90 per 
cent of the national overseas trade. As 
recently as 1850 the United States, in 
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the days when the Yankee clippers 
were the queens among sailing vessels, 
launched twice as many tons as Great 
Britain. But from 1860 onwards the 
decline has been persistent until now, 
as has been said, only about 8 per 
cent of American foreign commerce is 
earried in American bottoms, and the 
United States, whenever it needs ships 
in a hurry, as it needed transports and 
eolliers during the Spanish-American 
War, has to scour the universe to find 
them. 

It is possible, as Germany has 
proved, for a nation to build up a 
powerful merchant marine out of noth- 
ing. But for Americans the task will 
always be of peculiar difficulty, partly 
because their system of Protection op- 
erates in favor of the shipbuilder but 
with deadly effect against the ship- 
owner, partly because until quite re- 
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cently they have never set themselves 
to study the conditions of foreign 
trade, partly because the standards of 
wages, victualling, and manning and 
operating American vessels have been 
fixed by law at a far higher level than 
any of their competitors have reached, 
and partly because they are still in- 
clined to tinker at the problem with 
subsidies and differential duties instead 
of getting to the bottom of it. But the 
war has for the time being effectually 
aroused them to the necessity of re- 
creating their merchant marine. They 
will try many schemes befSre they find 
the right one, but ultimately they will 
find it. And then there will be the 
same sort of rivalry as there was half 
a century ago between the United 
States and Great Britain for su- 
premacy in the ocean-carrying business. 
Sydney Brooks. 
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It is, perhaps, premature to discuss 
the fate of Constantinople before it is 


in the possession’ of the Powers. But 
as it looks as if Turkey, by joining the 
Germans, has committed suicide, it is 
desirable, if only to prevent a hasty 
decision, to consider what ought to be 
the future of that city if, and when 
captured; for, assuming that the 
Powers are agreed that the rule of the 
Turk there must cease, the question of 
what is to be done with it is of su- 
preme importance. Probably all would 
agree that it is highly desirable, or 
even essential, that complete harmony 
should exist among the Powers in tak- 
ing a decision. Russia has rendered 
such immense services in defeating the 
Central Powers that neither England 
nor France would serious!y object to 
her taking possession of Constantinople 
if her statesmen really desired it. 
Skobeleff said, thirty-five years ago, 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


that “Every Russian was born with the 
belief that the destiny of his country 
was to capture the great Byzantine 
City.” The Tsar, as the Head of by 
far the most important section of the 
Holy Orthodox Church, is considered 
as the successor de jure of the first 
and last Constantines. The sentiment 
among Russians in reference to the 
possession of the city is like that 
which the Jews feel about Jerusalem 
and the Moslems about Mecca. It may 
well be doubted, however, whether Rus- 
sian statesmen altogether agree with 
it, or whether it is as profound as it 
was forty years ago. Russian states- 
men will ask whether its possession 
would be of more than sentimental 
value. Tsar Nicholas I. is reported to 
have said that “the Russians did not 
want to possess Constantinople, but 
that they were bound to see that it was 
not in hands that they could not trust. 
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The Russians did not want it because 
if they had Constantinople it must be- 
come the seat of the Empire, and it 
would then no longer be a Russian 
Empire.” 

In that declaration spoke a states- 
man. Russia, moreover, has travelled 
far since his time, and the objections 
which he saw to having a capital in 
the south-west corner of his Empire 
have greater force now than half-a- 
century ago. The enormous territory 
which Russia is bringing into civiliza- 
tion, stretching as it does right across 
Asia, tends to make the centre of 
gravity of the Empire much further 
east. At the same time the difficulties 
which Russia would have to encounter 
in holding Constantinople are more 
serious than they were in the time of 
Skobeleff. He maintained that no sol- 
dier would advise the retention of Con- 
stantinople (and the Russian army 
was at San Stefano when he expressed 
this opinion) leaving the Austrian Em- 


pire on its flank. The Russian road to 
Constantinople, according to him, lay 


through Vienna. The world has since 
learned that before Russia in the war 
of 1877-78 crossed the Danube, she had 
made an arrangement with Austria, by 
which the latter, in consideration of be- 
ing allowed to have the administration 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, permitted 
Russia to establish a Principality of 
Bulgaria to extend as far as the 
Balkans, and, if military reasons ren- 
dered such a step necessary, to push 
on as far as Philippopolis, but no 
further. 

But the situation has largely changed 
since then. Rumania proved herself 
during the war in question a military 
nation, and has since increased her 
strength. She now has a population of 
seven millions, and, with the addition 
of the Rumanians in Transylvania and 
Bukovina, will presumably number 
eleven millions. Bulgaria, which was 
created by Russia, has long since raised 
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the cry of “Bulgaria for the Bul- 
garians.” The idea of Skobeleff and of 
the Russians who agreed with him at ° 
that time, was that both these States 
would become tributary to Russia, 
and would aid her in taking possession 
of Constantinople. Russian statesmen 
know that such hopes can no longer be 
relied on. If Russia were in posses- 
sion of Constantinople, she would be 
looked upon with suspicion by both 
these States, possibly also by Serbia, 
and certainly by Greece. Russia’s 
sympathetic and heroic action in aiding 
every State in the Balkans redounds 
for ever to her honor, and has made 
each grateful to her, but each would 
become suspicious of her if the Tsar 
reigned on the Bosporus. Russia, in- 
deed, by her own generous conduct as 
the protector of the Christians in the 
Balkan Peninsula, has established a 
strong barrier against her progress to 
the capital, and a still greater obstacle 
to her retention of it. 

I venture to express my opinion that 
were the Tsar crowned in St. Sofia as 
Lord of the Near East, there would 
grow up, in all the Balkan States, a 
spirit of hostility towards Russia 
which would inevitably dim the glory 
of her unselfish treatment of them, 
and would within a few years lead to 
war. In saying this, I repeat that if 
Russian statesmen are bent upon mak- 
ing Constantinople their capital, proba- 
bly neither England nor France would 
object; but Russian statesmen know 
that Constantinople, during its sixteen 
hundred years of history, has debased 
and weakened every race which has oc- 
cupied it. 

Can Russia’s just wishes be satisfied 
without such possession? I believe 
they can. Nicholas claimed that the 
city should not be in the hands of those 
whom the Russians distrusted, that is 
that it must not be left in the hands 
of the Turks. So much I assume to be 
already granted. But Russia has other 
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just demands. Turkey, acting on the 
ill-advised authority given to her after 
the Crimean War, was confirmed in her 
guardianship of the Straits. With the 
want of common sense which has con- 
tributed so largely to her ruin, Turkey 
hampered Russian and all other trade, 
and treated the Straits and the Black 
Sea as far as possible as her own pri- 
vate preserve. Russia demands free 
access to the Mediterranean for both 
her ships of commerce and of war, and 
will, of course, obtain it. The forts 
now being demolished on the Darda- 
nelles and those beyond on the Bos- 
porus must be destroyed, and condi- 
tions made that the navigation from 
the 2gean to the Black Sea shall be as 
free as it is in the Straits of Dover. 

I set forth seven years ago my ideal 
method of treating Constantinople. I 
would establish a neutralized State, 
which should surround the Marmora 
and the Straits at each of its ends. Its 
boundaries should be practically the 


Enos-Media line on the European side, 
and on the Asiatic a line running from 
Ismidt northward to the Black Sea, 
where there are natural boundaries, 
usually spoken of as the False Bos- 
porus, and from Ismidt to Adramyti. 
Such a State could not be entrusted to 


any of the Balkan Powers. Bulgaria 
might claim it on the ground of con- 
tiguity; Greece, as the culmination of 
her “grand idea,” by which her Con- 
stantine is to enter into the inheritance 
of his namesake who fell gloriously 
fighting in defence of its walls in 1453. 
But neither would gain it without 
a deadly, long, and mischievous 
struggle. 

My suggestion is that the new State 
should be placed under a Prince to be 
chosen by the three Entente Powers 
and by the Balkan States, or, better 
still, that it should be held by an In- 
ternational Commission on the lines of 
the Danube Commission, a body which 
works very well. The Danube Commis- 
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sion is necessarily a less important 
body, but I see no reason why a num- 
ber of Commissioners or delegates 
working on the basis of an Interna- 
tional Réglement or Constitution should 
not work smoothly and satisfactorily. 
It would police the city and the coun- 
try, and control the waters as effectu- 
ally as does the other Commission 
those of the Danube. Personally, I see 
no objection to the Russian Delegate 
being President of such Commission, 
for while England, France, and the 
Danubian States have large interests 
arising from sea commerce and that of 
the Danube, Russia, which probably 
under the new arrangements will own 
at least two-thirds of the littoral of the 
Black Sea, is the Power which ought 
to have the Presidency. One of the 
first stipulations in its Réglement 
would, of course, be that no fort what- 
ever should be erected on the Bosporus 
or the Dardanelles. 

The advantages of such an arrange- 
ment would be that the wish of Tsar 
Nicholas that Constantinople should no 
longer be in the hands of those whom 
the Russians could not trust would be 
gratified, that Russia could get to the 
Mediterranean, that her trade and 
commerce from the Black Sea would no 
longer be hampered, and that access by 
the ships of all nations to and from 
the Black Sea could be secured on the 
lines which secure it in the Delta of 
the Danube and in the Suez and the 
Panama Canals. The half-million 
Greeks who constitute the largest ele- 
ment of the population, and the 170,000 
Armenians in the capital, would wel- 
come such an arrangement. The Mos- 
lem population, numbering 400,000, 
would have their rights placed under 
European guaranty. Russia’s influence 
through the Orthodox Church would 
undoubtedly be great, but would also 
be useful. The population of the an- 
cient city, burdened by no other taxes 
than would be necessary to police it 
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and the small internationalized State 
of which it would be the capital, would 
rapidly increase in numbers and in im- 
portance. I do not discuss the- self- 
evident proposition that Constantinople 
could never be the Capital of the Rus- 
sian Empire, because, apart from the 
reason given by Nicholas, under the 
changed political arrangements of the 
Balkan Peninsula, largely due to Rus- 
sia’s generosity, it would be separated 
by a stretch of 400 miles of hostile 
territory from its mainland, unless, in- 
deed, on the absurd supposition that 
The Nation. 
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she intends to make tributary provinces 
of Rumania and Bulgaria. 

My answer to the question: What is 
to be done with Constantinople? is— 
Create an Internationalized State, of 
which it should be the capital, and you 
may thus satisfy the legitimate de- 
mands of Russia, avoid contests be- 
tween her and the Balkan States, pro- 
tect the rights of the Moslem popula- 
tion, increase the commerce of the city, 
and thus secure for it a prosperity 
which will far surpass anything that 
it has seen since 1453. 

Edwin Pears. 
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For reasons that do not seem to us 
to be adequate there is still very little 
attention being paid in the British 
Press to the immensely important ne- 
gotiations that are going on ‘between 
China and Japan. There is apparently 
a general impression about that Japan 
is doing something she ought not to do 
and that since she is our Ally the less 
we say about it the better. But though 
our alliance may be a reason for avoid- 
ing certain sorts of comment, it is not 
a reason for ignoring the fact that 
events are taking place which will de- 
termine the destinies of the Far East 
for a generation, or perhaps for all 
time. Broadly it would seem that what 
we are witnessing is the establishment 
of a new Monroe doctrine, which will 
eventually exclude European influences 
from the Chinese Empire as completely 
as they are already excluded from the 
American continent. These develop- 
ments are likely to injure certain Brit- 
ish commercial interests—interests, that 
is to say, in posse if not in esse; but 
whether they will prove injurious from 
the point of view of the general wel- 
fare of Asia and of the world is a 
question which certainly cannot be de- 
cided off-hand. At all events the gen- 


eral public in this country, which has 
never been taught to think of China 
as a place where specially important 
British interests are involved, is not 
likely to be profoundly disturbed on the 
subject, and there is no reason what- 
ever why the facts, so far as they are 
obtainable, should not be widely pub- 
lished and discussed. 

The Manchester Guardian was able 
last week to give a full and detailed 
statement—the authenticity of which 
there seems no reason to doubt—of the 
Japanese demands, which may be 
briefly summarized as follows: (1) 
In Southern Manchuria and Eastern 
Mongolia, Japan to have the exclusive 
right (as against any third Power) of 
building railways, of appointing “ad- 
visers” (military, political, or finan- 
cial) to the Chinese Government, and 
of negotiating loans on the security of 
the taxes, together with practically ex- 
clusive mining rights. (2) In Shan- 
tung, Japan to be granted all the 
special rights previously enjoyed by 
Germany with certain additions. (3) 
In the Yangtse basin, Japan to have 
(jointly with the Chinese Government) 
absolutely exclusive mining rights and 
to be allowed to construct and con- 
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trol the main trunk railway lines from 
the centre of China (i.c.. Hankow) to 
the coast and to the south. (4) In 
Fukien, Japan to have exclusive rights 
to build railways, work mines, and con- 
struct harbors. (5) China to pur- 
chase at least 50 per cent of her mu- 
nitions of war from Japan. (6) The 
Chinese Government to employ Jap- 
anese advisers, and the police in cer- 
tain places to be administered jointly 
by China and Japan; and (7) No ports 
or islands off the coast of China to be 
leased to any third Power, Japan, how- 
ever, retaining the right to demand 
such leases for herself. 

It will be seen from this summary 
that Japan is proposing to assert 
a virtual suzerainty over the Chinese 
Empire. At the present time negotia- 
tions are still going on, but Japan is 
pressing her demands with great vigor, 
and is rapidly preparing to back them 
up with force. On this point or that 
she may give.way, but the seriousness 
of her general intentions cannot be 
doubted. It has been suggested that 
certain items in the list of demands 
are in conflict with the provisions of 
the Anglo-Japanese Treaty—not to 
mention the Russo-Japanese and 
Franco-Japanese agreements—and Sir 
Edward Grey pointedly refrained the 
other day in the House of Commons 
from denying that this was the case. 
But there is really no need to exam- 
ine the demands in detail to discover 
points of conflict. The Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty declares explicitly that one of 
the main objects of the signatories is 
to preserve the independence and in- 
tegrity of the Chinese Empire and to 
maintain the principle of equal oppor- 
tunities for the commerce and indus- 
try of all nations in China. The object 
ef the demands which Japan is now 
putting forward is quite plainly to 
secure for herself unquestioned politi- 
cal predominance in China, together 
with exceptional or exclusive trade fa- 
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cilities throughout large and important 
areas of the Empire; and if China ac. 
quiesces in all the demands she will 
no longer be, except in name, an inde- 
pendent State. Whether the British 
Foreign Office was consulted and gave 
a general consent to the proposals be- 
fore they were put forward at Pekin 
we do not know, but that their whole 
tenor is incompatible with the pub- 
lished terms of the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty is obvious. 

On the whole it would seem to be 
likely that Great Britain was consulted, 
and that any differences which exist 
at the present moment between Sir Ed- 
ward Grey and the Japanese Govern- 
ment are concerned with points of de- 
tail rather than of principle. No doubt 
Japan has chosen her time deliberately 
with a view to obtaining what she 
wants with a minimum of outside in- 
terference or obstruction; she knows 
as well’ as anyone, and better than 
some (Greece for example), that the 
time to make hay is when the sun is 
shining; but it does not follow that 
she has acted behind the backs of her 
Allies. After all, according to the 
code of the international exchange and 
mart her Allies owed her something. 
They had invited and obtained her im- 
portant assistance in rounding up the 
German Far-Eastern squadron and de- 
stroying German naval bases in the 
Pacific, but had objected to her recom- 
pensing herself for her trouble by re- 
taining possession of any of the Pacific 
islands. Japan accepted this veto and 
in November, as will be remembered, 
actually evacuated certain groups of 
islands which she had taken, in favor 
of Australian troops. That being the 
case, the Japanese Government had 
every right to expect concessions from 
the Allies in regard to China; it is 
probable, indeed, that some sort of un- 
derstanding on the subject was arrived 
at before the Japanese ultimatum to 
Germany was despatched. Very likely 
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the ambitions of Japan have grown 
somewhat in the meantime, but it 
would certainly be unjust to assume 
that the Allies had no foreknowledge 
of the fact that extensive demands 
would be addressed to Pekin as soon 
as Kiao-Chau had fallen to Japanese 
arms. So far there is no clear evi- 
dence to substantiate aspersions on the 
good faith of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 

Moreover, it must be remembered 
that whilst for the moment Japan may 
be in a position to do practically what 
she pleases in the Far East, her 
statesmen are not in the least likely 
to make the mistake of supposing that 
this position will last for ever. Her 
alliance with Great Britain is not 
merely an asset to her, it is a vital 
necessity. With that behind her she 
can face the future with equanimity ; 
without it she would be surrounded 
by dangers. Russia she has no great 
need to fear, nor France, and after 
this war Germany will presumably be 
unable seriously to dispute her au- 
thority in the Far East. But the risk 
of alienating Great Britain and the 
United States at the same time—or 
even Great Britain alone if she has no 
other ally—is one which she can never, 
under any foreseeable circumstances, 
afford to take. Japan is an island 
Power, with all the strength but also 
with all the weakness of an island 
Power. Consequently even those who 
are inclined to place the worst con- 
struction on the negotiations which are 
now going forward need not entertain 
extravagant fears. If and when Brit- 
ish interests in China are directly 
threatened the Foreign Office has full 
power to safeguard them. More than 
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that is not to be expected. Japan has 
never made any secret of her desire to 
exert a paramount influence in China 
in so far as foreign influence is ad- 
mitted at all, and now that the oppor- 
tunity for taking a step forward in 
that direction has arrived Great 
Britain cannot meet her proposals with 
a2 non possumus. We have got to make 
up our minds to the fact that Japan, 
following European precedents, regards 
China as her natural “sphere of influ- 
ence,” and intends not only to consoli- 
date her own position but definitely to 
prevent any further expansion of Eu- 
ropean interests in that country. She 
will not, because she cannot, exclude 
European capital, but as far as possi- 
ble she will prevent the importation 
of such capital being used as a means 
of acquiring political influence. Just as 
no European Power can deal with 
Mexico or the South American repub- 
lics without consulting the United 
States, so in the future no European 
Power will be able to deal with China 
without consulting Japan. The “par- 
tition” of China will thus be perma- 
nently averted by the simple expedient 
of a virtual Japanese protectorate. The 
independence of the Chinese Empire 
as such will be curtailed, but the in- 
dependence of the Yellow Races in re- 
lation to the rest of the world will be 
enhanced. That, as far as we are able 
to judge, is the long and short of the 
present Japanese demands; and much 
as we may regret developments which 
appear to exclude the hope that China 
might become a strong and independent 
State we are bound to admit that the 
manifest weakness of the new Chinese 
Government seemed to make some ex- 
tension of foreign influence inevitable. 
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I made Sandy’s acquaintance at a 
village in Essex through which flows a 
small river beloved of those who are 
not too proud to practise coarse fish- 
ing. Some cottage gardens slope down 
to the river, and on the low bank 
Sandy, with his face near the water, 
lay watching the dace, perch, and 
roach moving in the entrancing sub- 
marine avenues among the _ water- 
plants. Directly I entered the garden, 
by coming through the house, nothing 
existed for me but Sandy—though the 
garden was undoubtedly pretty. He 
lay in the sun like a piece of gleaming 
amber on green velvet. As I ap- 
proached him he never withdrew his 
eyes from the ghostly forms that slid 
about beneath the surface of the river. 
Svery now and then he would extend 
his right fore-paw, which, like his 


other paws and his breast, was as 
white as.snow, towards the fish and 


draw it back again. While this motion 
was being performed I noticed that he 
curved his leg and paw inwards to- 
wards his body, as though he meant to 
claw a fish on the far side and jerk it 
towards him on to the bank. But he 
never proceeded further than this sym- 
bolical movement, of which the phan- 
toms below were probably unaware, as 
the sun was on the other side of the 
river and no shadow was cast. At each 
dab forward of his paw he seemed to 
say to the fish: “You are all mine. I 
extend my paw over you in token of 
ownership. But, after all, you are 
some way down, and on this particu- 
lar occasion it isn’t worth while to get 
wet. Perhaps at the next dab—or if 
not then, perhaps some day. Who 
knows? What has a cat to do but sit 
and wait?’ He proclaimed himself by 
all his movements a leisurely cat of 
comfortable habits and cautious but 
sure judgments. I picked him up, and 


he instantly purred such a deep, rich, 
resounding purr as I had never before 
heard. His whole body vibrated with 
the expression of his content. “What 
do you think of him?” asked the ten- 
ant of the cottage. “I think,” I said, 
“he’s one of the nicest cats I ever saw.” 
“Quite a common cat,” commented the 
man. “I know. I like common eats. 
I don’t care about Persians.” “You 
can have him.” This dramatic turn to 
the conversation would have made a 
hesitating response seem weak. You 
cannot temporize with a man who dis- 
burses cats without a moment’s warn- 
ing. If, on the one hand, his method 
was Oriental in acting on the principle 
that the guest must be offered all that 
he admires, on the other hand, there 
was an unmistakable genuineness in 
his voice. At all events I must decide 
on the spot. So I accepted Sandy. 
Sandy had the most engaging per- 
sonality I have ever known in a eat. 
I cannot easily explain this, for his 
character was not altogether heroic; 
but at any moment of a long friend- 
ship I would have said that I could 
have much better spared a better cat. 
To sit in a room with him was to 
enjoy a rest cure. He never worried 
about anything—except when he was 
shut up in a basket. He was not al- 
ways in the mood for conversation, 
and as often as not when I had a pro- 
posal to make to him I found that his 
tastes differed from mine as to the de- 
sirability, for example, of going for a 
walk or as to the flavor of some food 
which I was willing to share with him. 
To set this down in writing seems like 
saying that he was unresponsive. But 
he was not; the likeability of his per- 
sonality did not depend upon his com- 
plaisance or his cleverness. It was 
much more elusive than that. When he 
was in one’s company there was an at- 
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mosphere of comfort and goodwill. I 
liked to know that he was in a room 
with me, just as I like to know that 
some persons are in a room with me, 
although if I were to recount their at- 
tractions these would seem to be in- 
ferior in point of intelligence and ac- 
complishment to those of other per- 
sons with whose company I can joy- 
fully dispense. Sandy’s peculiar char- 
acter in his new country home came 
out in impressive contrast with the 
tribal character of four black cats 
which my wife and I also owned. 
Sandy and they differed as much in 
temperament as they did in bodily 
presence. Sandy was large, and his 
broad flat back seemed to be designed 
so that he could lie on it with his legs 
sticking up in the air, like an inverted 
table—a favorite posture with him. 
The black cats (three sisters and their 
mother) were small, lean, and restless. 
Never was such a sporting family. 
They were death on rats, and while 
they were still kittens killed rats as 
large as themselves. Muffie, the 
mother, took their sporting education 
in hand as soon as they were large 
enough to be brought down the dan- 
gerous sloping roof from the loft where 
they had been born. No amount of 
food would make them bigger or fatter. 
Their tails were long and lank as be- 
fitted such lean huntswomen, but you 
would not have said that they were 
ugly tails if you had seen them lash- 
ing with excitement when the cats 
were making ready to pounce, or bal- 
ancing the swift, agile bodies when the 
cats dashed up trees like squirrels or 
curved at top speed round a bend in 
the garden like race-horses swinging 
round Tattenham Corner. The three 
daughters were commonly known as 
the Mowlies, and answered to that 
name in a group. They were almost 
quite indistinguishable from each other, 
and though they had separate names 
these were seldom used even by those 
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who knew them apart. Their instincts 
were all violent and primitive. They 
lived for war and love, and knew no 
milder emotions. 

Cats may be divided into two 
classes: personal cats and non-personal 
cats. The first class consists of those 
which live in drawing-rooms and din- 
ing-rooms and are in daily converse 
with men. The second class are 
kitchen cats—though it must be ad- 
mitted, since no rule is absolute, that 
a kitchen cat is personal to the cook— 
and stable cats. The stories to the 
discredit of cats in general are all 
founded on the escapades of non- 
personal cats. But the Mowlies be- 
longed in an odd way to both classes. 
They lived in the stable, but they were 
extraordinarily forthcoming to those 
whom they trusted. It was a sight to 
see the mistress of the house step 
on to the lawn and cali the Mowlies. 
From shrubbery, tree, or outhouse four 
little black devils would dart with the 
speed of light. If there were food they 
wanted it, no matter what it was; if 
a walk were suggested, it was exactly 
what suited them. They had the sim- 
ple logic of dogs who say: “A walk? 
Of course. I’m ready — naturally.” 
Now Sandy, who was a personal cat, 
had all the sophistication of his posi- 
tion. He would not jump at a walk 
as a matter of course. He deliberately 
weighed the advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and would come to a leisurely de- 
cision according to his summing up of 
the situation. First of all he wanted 
to know whether the grass was wet. 
Not that he minded wet grass in the 
early morning, because then a small 
rabbit might as likely as not happen 
to be lying out. But he did not con- 
sider wet grass to be good enough 
later in the day when there was hardly 
any chance of a rabbit. Then he would 
want to know what dogs were going. 
One or two of the puppies he did 
not mind, but he drew the line at 
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the yellow collie, whom he hated. If 
he decided that a walk was unequivo- 
cally desirable, he would lead the pro- 
cession across the fields, no one en- 
joying himself more. But if there were 
too many dogs, or if the yellow collie 
were of the party, or if it were simply 
that his mood was out of tune with 
the rest of us, he would walk behind. 
To show that, he was not in a bad 
temper, he would nearly always come 
a short way, but he would fall further 
and further behind and then turn and 
saunter home alone. The Mowlies 
were invariably good for almost any 
distance, provided that the way lay 
across fields and away from habita- 
tions; they would not go on high 
roads or near houses. When Sandy 
and the Mowlies hunted on their own 
account their differences were quite as 
marked. The Mowlies were incorrigi- 
ble poachers, and as their enterprise 
was entirely without discretion we 
They 
unself-regarding cats. 
There is a kind of gallantry that will 
not bring a man or an animal to dis- 
aster unless he have bad luck; and 
there is another kind of gallantry that 
will certainly bring a man or an ani- 
mal to his death unless remarkable 
good luck saves him. Some men and 
animals seem to be born to be killed. 
The Mowlies belonged to this class, 
and within two years the mother and 
ali her three daughters disappeared 
never to be seen or heard of again. 
Any gamekeeper would have told us 
from the first moment that that was 
bound to be the end of them. But 
though strictly preserved coverts were 
all round us, Sandy never disappeared 
for a single day. He never even got a 
foot in a trap. When he was not under 
our supervision he confined his hunting 
to the garden. He knew a place where 
a rabbit-run crossed a corner of the 
garden, and here he would often kill a 
small rabbit. He would bury what he 


knew what their end would be. 
were curiously 


Sandy. 


could not eat at one sitting, and return 
frequently to the spot of interment to 
make sure that the prospective meal 
had not been discovered. At last we 
gave up being anxious about Sandy. 
We knew that he would never be 
caught out. He had plainly said to 
himself with perfect self-appreciation 
and candor: “I may not kill rats, but 
I am liked and admired. I am an im- 
portant member of this household. It 
is obviously necessary that my life 
should be preserved.” And he never 
was caught out—at least not until one 
day . . . But that remains to be 
told. 

In the winter Sandy was generally 
brought to London. The first journey 
he made in a basket is possibly still 
remembered by the staff of the rail- 
way. The maids who had charge of 
him asked if he might travel in their 
carriage. The guard said: “No, cer- 
tainly not. It’s against the rules.” 
Sandy was accordingly put in the 
guard’s van. Now if Sandy had a rich 
and resonant purr, his shriek of de- 
spair was still more striking. It was 
incessant and blood-curdling so long 
as his annoyance lasted. Above the 
rattle of the train Sandy’s cries went 
through the guard’s head till he could 
hold out no longer. At the first stop- 
ping-place—seventy minutes from the 
start—he brought the basket to the 
maids’ carriage. He was long past the 
stage of caring for the rules. “Here,” 
he said, “you can have that cat. I’m 
done with him.” In London, which he 
liked quite as much as the country, 
Sandy at once made great friends with 
the police. One policeman who used 
to stand near our front door was kind 
to him, and afterwards Sandy would 
always run to the blue uniform. How 
many lonely spells of police duty he 
beguiled at night we could never esti- 
mate, but the gratitude of the police 
was often expressed. The Mowlies, for 
want of gamekeepers’ traps, would 
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have died of boredom in London within 
a few weeks, but Sandy’s adaptability 
was perfect. In one respect his char- 
acter was wholly virtuous, and this 
fact must be given full weight in any 
honest biography of him. He would 
put up with almost any amount of 
pulling about and reasonably friendly 
tormentings from children. He adored 
them, and laid himself out to amuse 
them. Directly the voices of the chil- 
dren were heard in the drawing-room 
after tea Sandy would come rusifing 
up from the dining-room, where he 
used to sleep in the afternoons. He 
would allow himself to be dressed up 
without protest, and would look very 
important and much pleased when 
everybody laughed. A dog can never 
bear being laughed at, but Sandy felt 
that his contribution to the fun was 
essential, and therefore personally 
creditable and meritorious. Sometimes, 
if the game became too rough, he 
would ask to be let out of the room 
by pawing the door. But if the chil- 
dren continued to play without him, 
his curiosity or benevolence would al- 
ways conquer him, and he would re- 
turn and cry to be readmitted to re- 
ceive, in Shakespeare’s words, the 
pinch “that hurts but is desired.” His 
greatest exhibition of curiosity, how- 
ever, was excited by a game of Pa- 
tience which a small boy used to play 
The Spectator. 
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on the floor, stretched at full length. 
After watching the cards being pushed 
about one day, Sandy said to himself: 
“I can do that too.” He then began to 
push the cards about with his paw. 
Afterwards Patience used to be played 
rather for the sake of Sandy than for 
the sake of the game. He never failed 
to come up to the scratch for a game 
of Patience. 

The death of Sandy was a tragic 
irony. Having evaded ali the snares 
of the coverts in the country, he met 
his end in the safe streets of London, 
and not many yards away, as we be- 
lieve, from a friendly policeman. The 
only evidence on the subject came 
from a maid. Said she: “I heard the 
postman ring, and I went up to get the 
letters. Sandy was at the door. It 
was half-past eight [in the evening]. 
When I opened the door to see if the 
postman had any parcels Sandy ran 
out.” There was nothing in that. He 
had a rendezvous with the policeman, 
and ran out every evening. But he 
was never seen again. It was said 
that other cats in our street disap- 
peared that. night. . . The furriers 
were said to be in want of fur for 
cheap stoles. The suggestion may be 
pure slander. But if any one is wear- 
ing Sandy she wears something that I 
would willingly have bought back alive 


for much money. 
A. 
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Seba Eldridge’s analysis and outlines 
of “Problems of Community Life” 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) is a sugges- 
tive and serviceable statement of the 
work needing to be done for the im- 
provement of social and industrial con- 
ditions. Based primarily upon New 
York laws and conditions, it is of wide 
application wherever crowded popula- 


tions and competing industries make 
these problems urgent. Sixty different 
problems of community life, — labor 
conditions, the housing situation, health 
programs, social aspects of education, 
crime and punishment, social forces, 
philanthropy and the social problem, 
ete., are presented, not in the form of 
discussion or detailed consideration, 
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but in outline, with a clear analysis 
of conditions as they are and of pos- 
sibilities of improvement along the line 
of humaneness rather than mere 
justice. 


“The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman” is 
the nearest approach to a closed curve 
which H. G. Wells, so long the prophet 
of infinity and of freedom, has ever 
published. One waits expectantly 
throughout its 525 pages for someone 
to break exuberantly loose, after the 
manner of Mr. Polly, Ann Veronica, 
or even Jessie Milton and Mr. Hoop- 
driver, but with no reward beyond 
fervent passages of complaint or ex- 
postulation. Sir Isaac himself never 
ceases for a moment to peer, and spy, 
and grasp, and manage. His wife 
Ellen, caught young and_ securely 
caged, pines mildly for a freedom of 
whose value she does not seem at all 
certain, but takes only little, tentative 
steps toward securing it. The great- 
est of them, the smashing of the 
post-office window to secure an un- 
interrupted month in jail in which to 
think things out, is almest involun- 
tary and wholly uninspiring. And al- 
though her field of activity and her 
intellectual grasp widen during the 
years which the story covers, the es- 
sential quality of her soul undergoes 
very little development. Mr. Brumley 
the novelist, who struts and poses and 
preens himself just outside her cage, 
waiting to pounce on her as soon as 
she is free, might very easily have be- 
come a likeable, and possibly even an 
admirable, character, but he is never 
given half a chance. For one glorious 
moment, at least, he might have been 
permitted to throw off his miserable 
incubus of self-consciousness. If Mr. 
Wells were trying conscientiously to 
-evolve from a romancer into a realist, 
it might be the duty of the reading 
public to accept the change with as 
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much resignation as possible. But he 
is not. He has merely stopped march- 
ing with the people of his imagination 
as a prophet leading them toward, a 
promised land, and set himself up over 
them as a nagging tyrant. And he 
manages, incidentally, to speak dis- 
paragingly of a large number of his 
fellow craftsmen, from Shakespeare to 
the authors of the JEHncyclopedia 
Britannica and other contemporaries. 
Yet no one who reads the book can 
suspect that Mr. Wells is losing his 
power, for its “incidental music” is 
finer than ever. The Prelude to Ro- 
mance, in which Mr. Brumley, with 
untied bootlaces, shows Lady Harman 
over Black Strand; Mr. Brumley’s 
Miserere at the very end on the comic 
absurdity of the animal Man; Edgar 
Wilkins’ triumphant March on the 
necessary disreputableness of men who 
write; and Susan’s Nocturne “plead- 
ing the cause of that vague greatness 
in humanity that would love, that 
would loiter, that would think, that 
turns blindly and stumblingly toward 
joy . . . against all this sordid strenu- 
ousness, this driving destructive as- 
sociation of hard-fisted peasant soul 
and Ghetto greed, this fool’s ‘ef- 
ficiency,’ that rules our world to-day” 
are passages in which one forgets to 
breathe. One sentence, perhaps, offers 
a solution: “How great a thing life 
is! How much greater than any sin- 
gle romance, or any individual affec- 
tion!” Mr. Wells’ idealism seems to 
be passing once more, as it did in “The 
Island of Dr. Moreau,” “When the 
Sleeper Wakes” and other books of 
their period, through a phase of dis- 
couragement,—though this time it is 
the prospect of the present, and of the 
state of its inhabitants, which dis- 
heartens him and the long vista of the 
future which offers hope. The Mac- 
millan Co. 





